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We are withdrawing the fol- 


: lowing shorter patent flours 
for the duration of the Gov- 


ernment’s ‘‘Share-the- 
Wheat” Program. 
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Spring Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 
e MINUTE MAN 
® RED DRAGON 


Texas Wheat 


@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e@ BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
@ SPARKLING JEWEL 
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GLIMPSES INTO A BAKER'S PRIVATE LIFE. .. 





Pillsbury’s wheat-emergency flours are the finest Control Department. . ..On 80% emergency flour, 
80% flours that 76 years of knowledge and experi- as on the regular Pillsbury brands you’ve known 
ence can produce. Their dependability is assured in the past and will know again in the future, the 
by quality and performance tests painstakingly Pillsbury label means “finest flour of its kind.” 
applied by the skilled technicians of our Products . 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Bemis products shown on 
this page are a few of those 
with which we have served 
the milling industry for many 
years. The next time you 
need bags, bag closing sup- 
plies, or help with a pack- 
aging problem, call Bemis. 


Here are Nine Helps 
to Better Packaging 














COLORS 


Bemis Band-Label Bags provide a 
colorful display of your brand on 
the front, back and sides of Bemilin 
dress-print bags. The Band-Label 
is easily removed by soaking. 





Bemis Deltaseal Bags give you an 
attractive package retailers will fea- 
ture in counter and floor displays. 
- Housewives prefer Deltaseal. Sizes 
up to 25 pounds. Closed on ma- 
chines designed by Bemis. 





Bemis Bag Closing Twine and Thread. 
Mainstay Twine, soft, easy-to- 
work, speeds up hand closing. Bemis 
Special Thread, knotless and kink- 
less, speeds up machine closing, 
gives maximum yardage per pound, 





Bemis Cotton Bags are made from 
quality materials by expert work- 
men. Three Bemis mills make cloth 
especially for Bemis Cotton Bags, 
a further assurance of quality. 








Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
are tough, siftproof and will with- 
stand rough handling. Produced 
with typical Bemis rigid control of 
quality. Plants conveniently lo- 
cated to serve you. 


IN BRIGHT 
COLORS 





Bemis Burlap Bags are sewn with the 
Bemis close-stitch. Quality thread 
insures seams stronger than the 
burlap itself. Colorful printing 
makes your brand stand out. 





Bemis A's are tough, long-lasting, 
non-raveling cotton seamless 
bags. They are economical 
because they make many round 
trips between the flour mill and 
the bakery. 






BRAND 


1N BRIGHT 
COLORS 








Bemis Paper Bags are produced in 
plants strategically located to in- 
sure prompt delivery anywhere. 
A Bemis mill makes extra quality 
paper for Bemis flour bags. 





Bemis Waterproof Bags are ideal for 
export or domestic shipment of 
special flours. They are puncture- 
resistant, tear-resistant, grease- 
resistant, insectproof, siftproof, 
odorproof, and moistureproof. 








BEMIS 


Bemis Bags 


= 





Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 


BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore + Boston ¢ Brooklyn + Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago »« Denver + Detroit 
East Pepperell + Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles + Louisville *» Memphis 
Minneapolis + Mobile « New Orleans « New York City » Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha 
Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina +¢ Salt Lake City +« San Francisco « Seattle 
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A Complete line of 80% Government Specification 
Bakery Flours covering every requirement 
for large and small alike... 


KANSAS 
SPRINGS 
BUTTERCUP CAKE FLOURS 
PASTRY AND COOKIE FLOURS 
CRACKER AND DOUGHNUT FLOURS 


CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 





ta er 


TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 11,000,000 








REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY 
by buying all your flours from 











one source of supply in as- 
sorted cars to suit your pro- 


duction requirements. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


ST."LOUIS MISSOURI 


on ro = Speech irene 








“,.20. WATCH YOUR STORAGE CONDITIONS n 
WITH THE NEW S0% FLOUR....” 


BAKERS 


S 


WEEVIL AND ROPE 


Ever since it was announced that 
flour of 80% extraction would be 
the only type available we have used 
this space to emphasize that bakers 
must guard against certain troubles 
which have not been as common with 
patent flour. The longer the extrac- 
tion, in other words, the more the 
darker portions of the wheat berry 
the flour includes, the greater the 


—Editorial, Bakers Weekly, March 11, 1946 


The tough, multiple layers of kraft paper in Multiwall Paper Bags are 
your best protection against outside infestation. Ask your miller to ship 
your flour in the protective Multiwall Paper Bags ... They stack well in 
the storeroom, are quickly opened ... and easily emptied. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
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chance for the development of weevil 
and of rope. Practical experience in 
handling the 80% flour has already 
proved these points. Therefore we 
repeat the warning: Watch your 
storage conditions with the new 
flour, and check up on each dough 
and each loaf to be sure that ade- 
quate preventive measures have been 
employed. 
























“MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 









CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 































pos IN. CANADA; 
~ arsed oe ee pew len Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. Los Angeles 
Montreal, bec 
eee eee Nazareth, Pa, NewOrleans No. Kansas City,Mo, Ocala, Fla. Oswego,N.Y. Seattle Toledo 
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of Kellys Famous 
KELLY’S 
h-80 






You Can Count on 
Kellys Quality 









When Shorter Extraction 
Flours are available again, 
Look for .. . 













KELLY’S K-80 is produced in accordance 
with government orders that standardize all 
wheat extraction as part of the big program 


1 to help feed the starving nations of the world. 
WM KELLY iy WN You will find that KELLY’S K-80 is milled 











; i with expert care and skill from good baking 
MILLING hy wheats—the kind of expert milling that has 
COMPANY “i made KELLY’S FAMOUS one of the na- 






tion’s leading flours. You can rely on K-80 
to be a superior flour in today’s market. 









“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘Tlour 








Whether it’s 80% extraction or any other percent- 
age, the basis of good flour is still wheat with the 


right baking characteristics, milled properly. 


That is the principle on which we produce Thoro- 


Bread flour. That is the reason that each harvest 


IE AORN OF ee ERIN TIN tte ONES ANS gn me 


time we select from this “garden spot” of Kansas the 








finest wheats in sufficient quantity for Thoro-Bread. 


And that’s why Thoro-Bread will always be a su- 
perior flour . . . backed by good location for better 
baking wheats, an efficient mill manned by skilled 
personnel, and a well-equipped laboratory for care- 


ful control work. 


HANOLD OF oltatlillt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. i 
STERLING, KANSAS E 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Tu carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours .are widely known for better 
performance. 

























FOR 
EVERY 


PURPOSE 








DIXIE-POR' UR COMPANY 
THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


ARKANSAS CITY 
FLOUR MILLS 


FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Ri TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. x 
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Although government regulations now prevent 


us from making TOWN CRIER flour precisely 
as we want to=—or as much TOWN CRIER 
as our customers would like—we want to em- 
phasize that you will still find TOWN CRIER 
80% extraction a flour with superior baking 
characteristics. TOWN CRIER still means 


better flour. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Harmonious Relations at Conference 





USDA PROMISES MILL GROUP 
90% CAPACITY RUN IN ’46-47 


Large Portion of Export Relief to Be Taken in Flour— 
80% Extraction Remains as Dark Spot—In- 
dustry Cites Its Facilities 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Recent con- 
ferences between a committee of the 
Millers National Federation and 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture officials reinforce a feeling 
obtained from statements made at 
the convention sessions in Chicago 
that future relations, between the 
government and the flour milling in- 
dustry will be harmonious and that 
every effort will be made by USDA 
grain branch officials to keep mill- 
ing operations at a level which may 
approach 90% of capacity during the 
1946-47 crop year. — 

According to spokesmen. from the 
industry, USDA officials at operating 
levels revealed a most constructive 
attitude and a sympathy with rec- 
ommendations made by the millers’ 
committee last week. 

However, there still remains one 
dark spot on an otherwise hopeful 
horizon and that is the probable 
maintenance of the 80% flour ex- 
traction level during this crop year, 
a proposal which had its origin in 
the State Department. The impor- 
tance of the State Department in 
USDA planning must not be dis- 
counted, it is said, and further in- 
tervention in USDA policies by the 
State Department, of course, could 
modify the best intentions expressed 
by responsible officials at the USDA. 


Cites Unused Capacity 


Seeking to co-ordinate the milling 
industry. capacity into the famine 
relief program the millers’ commit- 
tee cited the unused and available 
milling capacity of 12,500,000 sacks 
during the period from May 15 to 
July 15.and suggested that if wheat 
was made available during this pe- 
riod that the mills could provide 
food for the famine stricken areas 
more rapidly than if wheat was 
shipped. At the same time, display- 
ing concern over the problems fac- 
ing the domestic baking industry, 
the millers’ committee suggested a 
cautious approach to the May-July 
export program. 

It was cited to the USDA that 
1ew Crop wheat will be harvested, 
r in the course of harvest, during 
it period and that some of our 
ports might be deferred until some 
‘er date. Countries to which re- 
‘{ shipments might be postponed 
vere specified as follows: Italy, 
‘ance, Portugal, North Africa and 
pain. However, the fact that they 
probably will remain deficit countries 
during the 1946-47 crop year was 
not questioned at this time. 
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Promises to Labor Confirmed 

In reply to the millers’ sugges- 
tion regarding the co-ordination of 
unused milling capacity to the re- 
lief program, USDA officials con- 
firmed statements to the millers’ 





~ 


committee. which had previously been 
given to the labor group spokesmen 
who consulted with them regarding 
the closing down of mills from lack 
of wheat. 

In a number of instances mills 
have wheat which is earmarked for 
domestic business at some later date 
when the mills can operate under 
the 21-day provision of WFO 144. 
USDA officials indicated that mills 
probably would be permitted to offer 
flour for export from production of 
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this earmarked wheat and that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. would agree 
to replace this wheat for domestic 
contract requirements in time to ful- 
fill those obligations. 

On the subject of the 1946-47 crop 
year export commitment of 250,000,- 
000 bus, the milling industry com- 
mittee asked that final approval of 
this total be examined in light of 
production in other major wheat pro- 
ducing nations. It was felt by the 
industry group that when Canadian, 
European and other wheat producing 
nations’ crops had been determined, 
revision of our commitments might 
be advisable. 


Plan Large Flour Exports 


The 1946-47 export commitment 
covers both wheat and wheat as 
flour, it was definitely stated to the 
industry committee, and USDA 
grain branch officials stated that 

(Continued on page 41.) 





Starvation Diet for Mills Adds 


More Victims 


The mortality list of flour mills in 
the United States continued through 
the past week to increase in length 
as the lack of wheat forced shut- 
downs. It is expected that by the 
end of this week, fully three fourths 
of the nation’s productive capacity 
will be idle. 

During the current week the ma- 
jority of the mills will have ground 
their 75% domestic wheat allotment 
and are without export flour orders 
or wheat to grind for export. 

Mill managers generally are not 
taking too seriously the assurance 
that was given to Officials of the 
American Federation of Grain Proc-’ 
essors that wheat will be made avail- 
able to keep mills in this country 
in operation. Those mill managers 


to Mortality List 


have been disillusioned too many 
times by vague promises and assur- 
ances from Washington officials. “I'll 
believe it when the wheat is in our 
bins” is the almost universal reac- 
tion to the promise obtained from 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson by Sam P. Ming, presi- 
dent of the flour mill workers’ union. 
A delegation of union officials 
called upon Mr. Anderson May 16 
regarding the displacement of labor 
which would result if the flour mills 
did not get wheat to grind. 
According to the labor spokesmen, 
Mr. Anderson said that he was in 
favor of keeping mills operating and 
that CCC wheat stocks would be 
made available as far as possible. 
(Continued on page 41.) 


Atlanta Wheat Base 
Prices Reduced in 
Line With Tariffs 


Washington, D. C.—Reflecting re- 
ductions in tariff rates on grain 
shipments from certain areas of the 
Midwest to the region south of the 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi 
the Office of Price Administration 
has provided corresponding reduc- 
tions in wheat basing point prices, 
or point of origin prices at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

This action, taken under Amend- 
ment 13 to 2nd RMPR 487, effective 
May 20, reduces wheat base prices 
at Atlanta by the amount of reduc- 
tion of the freight costs to Atlanta. 
As wheat ceilings are figured by 
taking freight off base prices, this 
measure will prevent payment of a 
higher price for wheat ‘at points of 
origin covered by the rate adjust- 
ments than was effective prior to the 
reduction in freight rates by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Reductions in base prices of other 
grains are not provided, as Atlanta 
is not a basing point on sales of 
other grains, OPA explained. 





CARGILL SUIT AGAINST 
BOARD RUMORED 


Chicago, Ill. — It is rumored in 
trade circles here that Cargill, Inc., 
is contemplating suing the Chicago 
Board of Trade for losses incurred as 
a result of the board’s settlement of 
futures contracts when the new grain 
ceilings became effective May 13. A 
special meeting of the directors of 
the board of trade was held May 20, 
but it was said no action had been 
taken. Company officials declined to 
comment. 





Farmers Offered Chance to Extend 
Bonus by Signing Up Before May 25 


Washington, D. C.— Although the 
wheat bonus program is scheduled to 
expire May 25, 1946, the previously 
announced delivery deadline for bo- 
nus wheat, it has been learned in re- 
liable circles that the United States 
Department of Agriculture has in- 
structed the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency county agents to _ solicit 
agreements from farmers to sell 
wheat to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Farmers who sign such agreements 
prior to May 25, 1946, will be con- 
sidered eligible for the bonus pay- 
ment even though the actual physical 
delivery of the grain does not occur 
until after that deadline, it is said. 

The revelation of this information 
may in part explain the USDA delay 
in issuing the wheat set-aside order 
which was announced earlier. Top 
policy officials at the department 
stated last week that until a formal 
order was. issued, wheat from the 
1946 crop could be sold any place 
without the set-aside provision to the 
CCC taking effect. 





It is further noted that the Office 
of Defense Transportation has not is- 
sued the embargo orders for the 
southwestern states which were a 
component part of the government 
plan to control new crop wheat. 


Question State By-Passing 


Prior to the disclosure of the govern- 
ment plan to extend the bonus pur- 
chase program in this informal man- 
ner, trade circles have questioned the 
authority under which the USDA 
could by-pass state laws concerning 
the acceptance of grain for storage. 
Many of the laws and federal ware- 
housing regulations require that 
country elevators accept grain for 
storage up to 80% of vacant capacity 
and must give the farmer evidence 
of storage through warehouse receipt 
at the time of delivery. The set-aside 
requirements, as announced by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson, 
would compel the farmer to sell half 
of his wheat delivery to the country 
elevator operator, who, in turn, would 


be instantly required to make one 
half of the quantity sold available 
for purchase by the CCC. 

A further question has been raised 
concerning the 1946 crop wheat loan 
program. Some observers believe that 
the wheat loan program might be 
discontinued this year, as it was 
feared that it might provide a refuge 
for farmers who did not wish to make 
any part of their wheat available un- 
der the set-aside requirement. That 
possibility is discounted here, where it 
is pointed out that the loan program 
would provide no refuge from the 
set-aside order. Wheat loans could 
be called and, if not redeemed, wheat 
would move to the government ac- 
count, the purpose the government 
is now trying to achieve by other 
methods. 


New Crop Controls Certain 
As public attention is being focused 
on world food shortages by prominent 
officials and private citizen groups, it 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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DEMAND LESS EMPHASIS UPON 


SHIPMENT OF MERCY WHEAT 


Millers National Federation Committee in Washington 
to Work for More Grain in Effort to Keep 
Mills Running 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


Managing Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Chicago, Ill.—Out of the tangle of 
new wheat controls with which they 
were confronted by new government 
orders announced during last week’s 
annual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, held here May 13- 
15, flour millers hope to get some 
relief from current shut-down and 
year-long confusions and maladjust- 
ments. The convention group indi- 
cated its determination to convince 
government officials of the desirabil- 
ity of exporting flour for relief in- 
stead of continuing to put emphasis 
upon wheat shipments. 

Calling attention to its repeated 
tender of complete co-operation in 
the famine relief program, and re- 
ferring to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s intention to export approx- 
imately 25% of the 1946 wheat crop 
or its equivalent in flour, the federa- 
tion urgently recommends, “in the 
interest of preserving critically need- 
ed feeds, and for the fulfillment of 
the entire food program, that to the 
greatest extent possible this wheat 
be processed in this country and the 
flour exported.” 

A committee was sent to Wash- 
ington direct from the convention 
hall to work toward this end. It 
was the hope that government offi- 
cials would be willing to listen to 
these millers, headed by M. F. Mul- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and that they would be able 
to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of wheat for grinding in this 
country, for domestic as well as for 
relief export account. Acting with 
Mr. Mulroy on the committee are 
Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; Moritz Mil- 
burn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash; Elmer W. Reed, Shel- 
labarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas, and 
Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Other committees of the federation 
will work toward the same end, and 
toward elimination of 80% extrac- 
tion, which would also improve do- 
mestic supplies of millfeed. There 
was a sharp feeling of indignation 
among millers present at their con- 
vention over the fact that hitherto 
government officials have appeared 
to be indifferent to the grave conse- 
quences of reduced mill production 
in this country and also to the in- 
justice of providing millfeed to for- 
eign livestock growers under the 
guise of wheat relief. 

They feel that policy levels have 
unfairly favored the milling industries 
of relief countries, notably Britain, 
France and Holland, where mill op- 
eration is understood to be at full 
capacity. 

Asks for Consideration 

William P. Bomar, president of the 
federation, responded to the an- 


a a 





Chicago Conversation 


Chicago, Ill.—Dialogue at a press 
conference conducted in connection 
with the Millers National Federation 
convention, with Robert H. Shields, 
administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, in the 
question box, and Carl C. Farring- 
ton, assistant PMA administrator, 
backstopping: 

“Why do we not send flour instead 
of wheat to relieve the starving?” 

“Wheat can move quicker. We 
can’t wait for it to be ground here.” 

“Does it take longer to grind it 
abroad than it does here?” 

“Probably not.” 

“Could our mills grind it?” 

“Yes, if they could get the wheat.” 

“Will CCC give them wheat for 
this purpose?” 

“The foreign governments prefer 
wheat.” 

“Are the mills in those countries 
able to grind it?” 

“We have heard nothing to the 
contrary.” 

“Would not grinding it here pre- 
vent unemployment and give farmers 
millfeed to feed to livestock instead 
of wheat?” 

“Yes, but millfeed also is needed in 
the relief areas abroad.” 

Headlines shaping in _ reportorial 
heads: “America Feeds World’s 
Starving Animals as Well as Hu- 
mans.” Extry! Extry! 





nouncement of the new flour and 
wheat control orders, made in the 
course of an address by Robert H. 
Shields, administrator of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
that the industry was grateful for 
a definite statement of intentions. 
“It is better to have a definite 
plan than none,” he said, “whether 
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Millers Want Relief Flour Policy 





we like it or not. It is unfortunate 


that there was none last year. If. 


there had been one we could have 
done better. 

“The new program obviously is the 
result of careful consideration. We 
must scrutinize it carefully to see 
that it doesn’t upset the complex 
adjustments of industry. After we’ve 
studied it we’ll appreciate a chance 
to sit down with responsible govern- 
ment officials and make our sugges- 
tions as to how it can best be car- 
ried out. The experience and know- 
how of our industry will provide best 
insurance of success.” 


Still Opposed to 80% 


Millers, Mr. Bomar said, are un- 
alterably opposed to continuation of 
80% extraction beyond the present 
crop year and will persist in working 
for its abandonment. The industry’s 
position was expressed in this reso- 
lution: 

“The membership of the Millers 
National Federation desires to ex- 
press its continued opposition to the 
80% extraction order, on the grounds 
that it has definitely been proven 
that this program has not accom- 
plished its avowed purpose, that in 
actual operation it has been waste- 
ful of a critically needed cereal, and 
that the national economy requires an 
immediate return to a normal allo- 
cation of cereals as between food 
and feed.” 

The resolutions committee making 
this pronouncement comprised Fred 
N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich., chairman; E. H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., and Elmer W. 
Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, 
Kansas. 


Difficult Car Situation 


Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
Salina, Kansas, who is a keen stu- 
dent of this situation and has had 
much Washington experience in con- 
nection with it, outlined the difficult 
railway transportation problem that 
must be faced in handling the new 
crop. There will be fewer cars avail- 
able and the grain and milling in- 
dustries will be required to make un- 
precedented adjustments of individ- 
ual needs and. provide close co-op- 
eration to government operations. 





Kent-Jones Finds Psychology, Not 
Economy, in 80% Extraction Flour 


Chicago, Ill.—In the opinion of Dr. 
D. W. Kent-Jones, British cereal 
chemist and nutritionist, who ad- 
dressed the Millers National Federa- 
tion’s annual convention here last 


week, there is psychological value in , 


this country’s 80% flour extraction 
program but very little economy. 

At a press conference following his 
address to the convention, Dr. Kent- 
Jones added that he believed 80% 
extraction had been of value in as- 
suring war-tired Britain and hungry 
Europe that the United States was 
doing its best to relieve them. 

“I am not certain,” Dr. Kent-Jones 
told the millers, “that our 85% in 
England was as economical as was 
claimed. It provided less feed for 


livestock and there was bread wast- 
age from staleness. 

“Our millers did a very fine job in 
making 85% extraction flour, but in 
spite of its being so much better 
than was expected the people still 


did not like it. 


“Now we are in this position: You 
have a large number of people in 
your country who are pressing for 
a long extraction flour on the grounds 
that it is better nutritionally. An- 
other school of thought says: Give 
the people the type of flour they de- 
sire, and if there are any shortages 
of nutrients, we will correct it. 

“We know today how much of the 
various vitamins we ought to have. 
We know from constant surveys that 


some people were too low in certain 
essential nutrients and it was merely 
a matter of which was the best pol- 
icy to pursue—long extraction or 
enrichment. 

“I suggest to you very seriously 
that the first thing you have to con- 
sider in nutrition is palatability. You 
can produce all the food in the wide 
world but if the people do not eat 
it, where do you get your improve- 
ment? 

“We started an enrichment proc- 
ess in flour even before you did. The 
millers in Great Britain had their 
scheme of enrichment with vitamin 
B: before the war, and that scheme 
was accepted by the Ministry of 
Food. It was gradually being intro- 
duced, and up to March, 1942, when 
85% flour was made compulsory, no 
less than 38% of the flour in Eng- 
land was so enriched. Within a few 
months thereafter a much higher 
proportion was enriched. 

“If you think I am exaggerating 
on this question of palatability think 
what happens when you sit down to 
a dinner table, even with a nutri- 
tional expert. Oysters are a deli- 
cacy in England, but with respect 
to them nutritionists behave exactly 
like normal people. They do not eat 
the shell. And yet, mark you, they 
are putting in our flour chalk, of 
which the oyster shell is composed. 

“Our postwar loaf committee tells 
us this: ‘For the next two years we 
are going to have long extraction 
whether we like it or not. And dur- 
ing those two years we will make an 
investigation to compare the nutri- 
tive value of enriched white flour as 
against 80% and 85%.’ I suggest 
that it is most important for millers 
everywhere to remember this, be- 
cause if Great Britain, having made 
such an investigation, happened to 
endorse long extraction flour it would 
have a repercussion all over the 
world. 

“If the enrichment policy is wrong 
the sooner it is exposed the better, 
but if it is right, as I honestly be- 
lieve it to be, then we must not sit 
down leisurely and let the food fad- 
dists get away with flour or bread 
not acceptable to the majority of the 
people.” 
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ELEVATOR CHARTER EXTENDED 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The South- 
west Terminal Elevator Co., Enid, 
Okla., with capital stock $250,000, 
has extended its charter to April 26, 
1966. Incorporators are _ Beatrice 
Braniff, Tulsa, Marie A. Braniff and 
James W. Maney, Jr., Oklahoma City. 
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K. G. PATTERSON HEADS 
WESTERN CAROLINA BAKERS 


Atlanta, Ga—The Western Caro- 
lina’s Retail Bakers Association, 
meeting May 5-6 at the Skyline Hotel, 
Hendersonville, N. C., elected K. G. 
Patterson of Quality Bakeries, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., president, succeeding 
Frank Gant, Quality Bakery, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. James Baker, Aunt 
Hattie’s Bakery, Union, S. C., was 
named vice president, succeeding E. 
H. McFarland, McFarland Food Shop, 
Hendersonville, N. C., and Robert 
Pearce, Quality Bakery, Asheville, 
N. C., was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Insect Control Gets Top Place 
on Millers’ Technical Program 


Chicago, Ill.— Reporting to the 
Millers National Federation conven- 
‘ion held here May 13-15, Roy K. 
Durham, technical service director 
‘or the association, outlined the work 
if the MNF technical committee and 
nnounced that top priority among 
-ubjects for long term study has 
een given to insect infestation. 

“We have already started,’ he 
said, “on a very intensive campaign 
eading to more effective utilization 

f present procedures for destroying 
nsects in flour mills. In spite of all 
he effort that has been made in past 
ears, our mills are still too heavily 
infested. We need to know more 
.bout why this condition exists. We 
need an improved procedure or a 
more effective fumigating gas, which 
will destroy all insect life within 
the mill. Having accomplished that, 
we shall need to know what, if any, 
are the sources of reinfestation. Then 
we will want to know how to suc- 
cessfully block off those avenues of 
reinfestation. 

“Concurrent efforts will be made 
to survey the literature and explore 
the possibilities of every. suggest- 
ed improvement for insect control. 
We hope to learn the names of all 
scientists who are engaged in en- 
tcmological investigations and to es- 
tablish collaborative relationship 
with them. Investigation is being 
made to uncover any research work 
which may have been done and which 
would enable the miller to intelli- 
gently use D.D.T. If such research 
work has not already been done, we 
hope to find a suitable agency where 
carefully controlled, lengthy and 
comprehensive experiments with 
D.D.T. may be carried on, using mill 
insects for subjects. 


To Study New Devices 


“Impact machines and electronic 
devices have shown sufficient merit 
as destroyers of insects to justify 
further study. Methods will be 














“BREAD IS LIFE”—As part of the 
nation-wide campaign for conserva- 
tion of food and wheat products, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has begun distribution of 500,- 
000 posters contributed by the Mill- 
ers National Federation to the gov- 
ernment in the interests of the cam- 
paign. The poster, 14 by 16 inches 
in size, is reproduced above. It will 
be offered for display to food stores 
throughout the country. George 
Baier, the designer, depicts a hungry 
child eating a slice of bread with the 
legend: “Today, more than ever be- 
fore, Bread is Life. Don’t waste It.” 


evolved for testing their effective- 
ness. We shall watch the develop- 
ment of new insect toxicants and 
advise the milling industry if. any 
of them prove worthy of recom- 
mendation. If, by collaborating with 
bag manufacturers, we can hasten 
the perfection of insect proof or in- 
sect repellent flour sacks, we shall 
surely do so. Discussions have al- 
ready been held to consider possible 
revolutionary changes in the design 
of flour mill machines to eliminate 
cracks, ledges and dead-ends where 
bugs may find refuge. Mill machin- 
ery manufacturers have already 
made considerable progress along 
this line. They will enthusiastically 
co-operate. 

“In the field of engineering and 
processing improvements there is the 
previously mentioned streamlining of 
mill machines for greater efficiency 
and insect control. There is a rath- 
er persistent demand for better dust 
collecting methods. Some other in- 
dustries are using dust collecting 
equipment which, if modified to fit 


into flour mill processes, should be — 


a distinct improvement over exist- 
ing cyclone and stocking type col- 
lectors. Vacuum cleaners are now 
finding their way into flour mills. 
The principle of sweeping a mill by 
vacuum is sound, but more suitable 
vacuum cleaning tools must be 
evolved if speed with the brush and 
broom is to be equalled. 


“If all contamination is to be re- 
moved from wheat, better cleaning 
methods are needed. Present dry 
cleaning is inadequate. Perhaps bet- 
ter dry cleaning procedures will be 
developed. If not, it may be neces- 
sary to resort to washing.” 

Mr. Durham said the milling in- 
dustry is seriously in need of a la- 
bor saving device for unloading 
wheat. Efforts are being made to 
perfect modifications to take the 
hard work out of the present Clark 
type mechanical shovel. In some of 
the improved installations, a part 
of the physical effort has been elim- 
inated but the number of men re- 
quired has not been reduced, nor 
has greater speed been attained. 
Simplified car dumping systems are 
in the drawing board stage. Self- 
emptying boxcars are a possibility. 


Personnel Training 

Personnel training in milling tech- 
nique also is high on the list of sub- 
jects to be given serious study. En- 
couragement and counsel, if neces- 
sary, will be given to the Depart- 
ment of Milling Industry at Kansas 
State College, where four-year 
courses are offered in milling ad- 
ministration, milling chemistry and 
milling technology. Critics point out 
that there are too few graduate 
millers from that school, and that 
the graduates are too much disposed 
toward the executive rather than 
the operative branches of the mill- 
ing industry. The result is very few 
candidates for future mill superin- 
tendent positions. William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute at 
Minneapolis conducts jointly with 
The Northwestern Miller a corre- 
spondence school for men who are 
actively employed in mills. This 
should be publicized, Mr. Durham 
stated, and employees encouraged to 
enroll. The gap between a four-year 
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Roy K. Durham 


collegiate course in milling and a cor- 
respondence course in practical mill- 
ing is very broad, he said. Plans 
to fill this gap are being considered. 


¥ ¥ 


FDA Issues Warning 
and Instruction on 
Insect Infestation 


C. W. Crawford, associate com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, has issued the follow- 
ing instruction and warning to the 
flour milling industry on the subject 
of controlling insect infestation: 

“Because of their capacity to har- 
bor insects which infest the products 
under preparation and thus render 
them adulterated, flour mills and oth- 
er types of cereal products establish- 
ments have been commanding, and 
will continue to command, consid- 
erable attention from the Food and 
Drug Administration in furtherance 
of its program of enforcement of the 
sanitary provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. While 
the relatively slight amount of in- 


festation that may be present in . 


newly-harvested wheat will vary in 
different regions, frorn year to year, 
with conditions of temperature and 
humidity, the time of harvesting and 
perhaps with other factors, the new 
wheat is generally clean and sound. 
It must be stored and milled under 
conditions that will keep it so. 

“It is apparent to careful. think- 
ing observers who are concerned with 
the betterment of sanitary conditions 
within the mill that some changes 
in machinery or equipment design 
are necessary and some new applica- 
tions of what may be designated 
‘sanitation engineering’ are indicated 
to obviate conditions antagonistic to 
the maintenance of a sanitary es- 
tablishment. Scientific tests have 
shown that even the most detailed 
cleaning operations will not remove 
all contamination from insect- and 
rodent-infested grain. Obviously the 
use of grain containing living in- 
sects will distribute the insects 
through the entire mill system; piles 
of rubbish and structural defects will 
provide harborages for rodents and 
the utilization of unclean bags will 
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renew and perpetuate the existence 
of an insect and rodent contamina- 
tion problem. 

“Such defects for the most part 
may be readily corrected by reforms 
in operation. A thorough correction 
of those conditions which are con- 
ducive to insanitary conditions with- 
in the mill may logically go farther 
and call for the redesigning of cer- 
tain equipment to eliminate blind 
ends in conveyor systems, unclean- 
able machinery, boots and screw con- 
veyors that allow accumulations of 
dead stock, and other uncleanable 
ducts and drives that plague those 
who strive for sanitation. 

“In the enforcement of those pro- 
visions of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act which prohibit interstate 
commerce’ in foods that are pre- 
pared, packed or held under insani- 
tary conditions or that consist in 
whole or in part of a filthy sub- 
stance, explanations for the exist- 
ence of objectionable conditions are 
recognized. Excuses cannot be so 
readily accepted. If present-day 
equipment does not permit efficient 
maintenance of sanitation, surely 
modern advances in the use of metal 
to replace wood, pneumatic conveyor 
sytems to replace old-style elevators 
and screw conveyors, and sectional 
housings and piping to facilitate 
cleaning open the way for a recon- 
struction program that will do the 
job. 

“It is sound advice to rat-proof 
the mill, to fumigate and clean up, 
to handle mill screenings properly, 
to use clean bags and to protect 
the finished product. It also ap- 
pears to be sound thinking to look 
forward without undue delay to re- 
construction and rearrangement that 
will remove those bottlenecks which 
may impede the progress of sanita- 
tion. 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has been gratified by the sin- 
cere efforts of the Millers National 
Federation and of individual mem- 
bers of the milling industry to bring 
about better sanitary conditions in 
their establishments. We are ad- 
vised that one of the most serious 
needs for carrying out the program is 
equipment designed in accordance 
with the principles of sanitation. It 
is our hope that this need will be 
recognized by suppliers of milling 
equipment and will stimulate the re- 
designing of machinery so as to avoid 
the hazards that arise all too gener- 
ally from existing equipment.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Campbell Farms 
Move 15,000 Bus 
of Wheat Daily 


More than 15,000 bus of wheat 
have been moving daily to rail-side 
elevators at Hardin, Mont., where 
the Campbell Farming Corp. is plan- 
ning to market some 425,000 bus 
before the May 25 deadline of the 
government’s bonus plan. 

The organization has 35,000 plowed 
acres and approximately 20,000 acres 
in crop this year, according to Brig. 
General Thomas D. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the corporation. This acre- 
age will be increased next year, he 
reported. 

In a recent statement, Gen. Camp- 
bell praised the grain trade for “its 
splendid co-operation and assistance 
in the all-out effort to get famine re- 
lief grain overseas.” 

“Grain brokers who operate on a 
small charge of 1%c bu for the sale 
of our grain perform the least ex- 
pensive part of our business,” he said. 
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Bread Ration Strongly. Implied 


By Bowles in 


Washington, D. C.—From a broad 
discussion of rationing by Chester 
Bowles, director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, it was inferred 
here on May 14 that a return to ra- 
tion books was in the offing, with 
bread on the top list of controlled 
commodities. Although he told a 
press conference he would like to 
avoid rationing, he said he would 
recommend to President Truman that 
rationing be restored if the wide 
deficit in meeting food export com- 
mitments continued during the next 
few weeks. 

Mr. Bowles indicated, however, that 
he did not think the “situation was 
tight enough yet” to restore coupon 
buying immediately. Figures showed 
that the United States still has 130 
lbs of food per person at present as 
compared with the flush 140-Ib pe- 
riod following war’s end when ra- 
tioning was discontinued. 

The OES chief indicated that with- 
in the next 30 to 60 days the govern- 
ment’s course would become clear. 
Bread, meat and dairy products were 
among important items mentioned as 
subjects for rationing. 

Dodging the direct question of 
what form rationing might take, Mr. 
Bowles said only that it had been 
under consideration by his office, the 
Office of Price Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture for 
“some time,” but declined to substan- 
tiate the rumor that controls would 
be placed in some agency other than 
OPA. 

Mr. Bowles emphasized that the 
new ration program under discussion 
would not seize domestic food com- 
modities for shipment abroad but 
would. be intended to prevent “dis- 
torted distribution” and to aid the 
famine emergency program by elim- 
inating the “grouping of food in some 
spots” and the “dangerous scarcity” 
in others. 

The possibility of increased black 
market operations was pooh-poohed 
by Mr. Bowles. If a commodity slips 
into black market channels, he con- 
tended, the government has only to 
withdraw it from the market for a 
period. 

If the pending price bill were 
passed, Mr. Bowles pointed out that 
there would be no need for Congress 
to act on a return to rationing since 
such power is delegated to OPA un- 
der the Second War Powers Act. 

The OES director predicted that 





MILLERS CONTINUE 
SUBSIDY OPPOSITION 


Chicago, IIl_—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation, at its annual 
‘meeting held here May 13-15, 
voiced continued opposition to 
subsidies. A resolution called 
attention to the fact that on the 
grinding of wheat for human 
consumption the government 
must spend from $250,000,000 to 
$290,000,000 of the _ people’s 
money in the coming fiscal year. 
This, it is asserted, will be more 
inflationary. than the small in- 
crease in the cost of flour and 
breadstuffs which would result 
from subsidy elimination and an 
adjustment in ceiling prices. 





Press Conference 


the food situation in the United 
States would “improve temporarily” 
within the next 30 days. At the 
same time, however, he cautioned 
against over-optimism. 

Lifting of all price control was de- 
scribed by Mr. Bowles as a safe ave- 
nue to assure the starving world that 
American commitments could not be 
carried out. 

Mr. Bowles stated that rationing 
could not be resumed before October. 
In this connection he was discussing 
the possibility of rationing meats, 
fats, oils and butter, the commodi- 
ties controlled under the old red 
stamp program. 

Other ration control advocates con- 
sider formal government rationing 
necessary to limit domestic con- 


sumption of food and make savings 
available to meet export commit- 
ments. c 

Negotiations between this govern- 
ment and Great Britain over the loan 
of 200,000 tons of wheat for replace- 
ment in August and September of 
this year have revealed frayed. tem- 
pers on the part of participating offi- 
cials and is having its effect on the 
nationals of the nations involved. It 
is reported that English newspapers 
are openly critical of our refusal to 
return to rationing of food but no 
statement is made to show that we 
have provided approximately one half 
of the grain supplies which have been 
for famine-stricken nations. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANT MANAGER 
Newton, Kansas. — George Gillan 
has been appointed manager of the 
Newton plant of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., succeeding G. D. 
Schroeder who retired after 34 years 
of service with the company. 











Subsidy Change May Not Include 
Higher Bag, Overhead Charges 


Washington, D. C. — The Office of 
Price Administration has not com- 
pleted its calculations for the increase 
in the flour subsidy incident to the 
recent advance in wheat ceilings, 
trade sources here have revealed. 

It is believed that the subsidy rec- 
ommendations the OPA will sub- 
mit this week to the RFC will only 
take into account the increased wheat 
prices and may not include adjust- 
ments to cover increased bag costs 
and overhead which have resulted 
from decreaséd volume. 

As soon as the OPA submits its 
figures to the RFC, that agency prob- 
ably will announce the increased sub- 
sidy rate within 24 hours. 

The RFC issued a statement to 
mills as of May 14 that a subsidy 
change may, be made for the balance 
of May, effective not less than 10 
days from the date of the ‘notice. 

The text of the RFC notification 
statement follows: 


Announcement No. 4 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Regulation No. 9, Flour Production 

Payments 


Pursuant to a directive from the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation gives notice that the 
rates of payment on account of wheat 
ground into flour under Regulation No. 9, 
Flour Production Payments issued for the 
month of May by Announcement No. 3, 
dated April 30, 1946, may be changed by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the 
balance of May, 1946, effective not prior to 
10 days from this notice. 

All applicants are hereby notified that 
if the present rates are changed for part 
of May and if they wish to receive pay- 
ment at the new rates for the latter part 
of May, they will be required to file two 
claims for the month of May, one for the 
period before the effective date of the 
change and one for the balance of the 
month. Applicants are warned that in this 
event they must have records of sales, 
quantities of wheat ground and of flour 
produced so they can file such claims ac- 
curately. Quantities of wheat ground and 
of flour produced in each of the two periods 
in May may be determined for subsidy pur- 
poses by prorating their totals for the’ 
month in accordance with the percentages 
of the total month’s running time in each 
period. 

STUART K. BARNES, 
Executive Director, 
Office of Defense Supplies. 


Issued this 14th day of May, 1946. 
Re 


Locke Reports Progress 
Chicago, Ill. — Flying here from 
Washington, where he had served 
with the flour millers’ committee 
that brought to government agencies 
the industry’s views on ceiling and/or 
subsidy revisions necessitated by the 


higher top limit on wheat, John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, reported progress to the 
luncheon meeting that concluded on 
May 15 the annual meeting of the 
Millers National Federation. 

It was considered likely by millers 
present at the convention that the 
subsidy on wheat ground would be 
terminated within a month or so, and 
in any case that its days were num- 
bered. The federation has repeatedly 
stated its opposition to the whole 
subsidy program and the committee’s 
long-time object in the Washington 
conversations was to bring about its 
discontinuance. 

It was the committee’s aim with 
respect to current ceiling or subsidy 
adjustment to present the cost fac- 
tors that now necessitate immediate 
increases. These include the recent 
3c and 15c increases in wheat ceil- 
ings, an increase of approximately 4c 
cwt in bag costs and a substantial 
increase in labor costs. This last 
item is expected to be magnified by 
reduced production. 
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La Guardia Urges 
Wheat Seizure, 
90% Flour 


Washington, D. C. — Fiorello La 
Guardia, director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, has proposed that the 
milling extraction rate be increased 
to 90%, that pastries be eliminated 
from the national diet, and that 
farmers be required by mandate to 
market their wheat. 


Mr. La Guardia’s remarks followed 
announcement of the program for 
1946-47 which continues 80% extrac- 
tion and provides for tight con- 
trols on the wheat available in the 
next crop year. 

The UNRRA director explained, 
however, that his proposal as to forc- 
ing farmers to market their wheat 
would not constitute seizure in view 
of the fact that the farmers would, 
after all, be paid for their grain. 

In commenting on the coming 25% 
set-aside of new crop wheat at ele- 
vator levels, Mr. La Guardia com- 
mented that it was “good and fine,” 
but wouldn’t do much good unless 
measures were taken to insure that 
wheat would not be fed to animals 
before it got to the elevators.: As to 
eliminating pastry, he said he favored 
smaller girdles, anyway. 
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WAGE RAISE ANNOUNCED 
FOR 4 COLORADO MILLS 


Denver, Colo. — Approval of Wage 
increases of 10c an hour for 360 em- 
ployees of Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. plants at Denver, Greeley, 
Fort Collins and Pueblo, Colo., was 
announced recently by J. Glenn 
Donaldson, chairman of the ninth 
regional _Wage Stabilization Board. 

A contract was signed April 3 be- 
tween the company and workers, end- 
ing a month-long walkout in some of 
the company plants. 

Pay raises ranging from 14c to 18c 
an hour at the Lamar, Colo., plant, 
and from 12c to 29c an hour at the 
Grand Junction, Colo., plant, were 
granted to harmonize wages with 
rates at the Denver plant. 








LA GUARDIA REPLIES TO HIS CRITICS 


* 2 * 


* a * * 


UNRRA Head Explains Stand on Exchanges 


F. H. La Guardia, director-general 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, was 
soundly criticized recently for his 
slap at the function of the commod- 
ity exchanges. Representatives of 
the grain trade protested vigorously 
the statements the former New York 
mayor made at a press conference 
during his visit to the Northwest’s 
wheat-producing region. 

Mr. La Guardia has replied to this 
attack in a letter to Harold H. 
Tearse, president of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. Text of the 
letter follows: 

“My dear Mr. Tearse: 

“I have your letter of April 27. 
Please pardon this delay in replying. 
The pressure of official work is so 
great that it is most difficult to keep 
up with the correspondence. 

“T am sorry that you took offense 
at my remarks concerning the grain 
exchanges. It was not intended to 


be personal. It is a view that I hav: 
entertained for a great many years 

“I do not know whether the news 
item carried the statement in full. | 
said that I did favor the usefulnes: 
of ‘insuring’ against fluctuation bu 
that I did not see any need of ex 
changes ag they are operated. 

“That is no new viewpoint on m: 
part. I have often referred to commod- 
ity exchanges as serving the usefu 
purpose of insurance and the wastefu 
purpose of speculation. As I see it, 
the time is rapidly approachin; 
when it will be necessary to fix prices 
on grains and commodities, and that 
being so I do not see how exchanges 
will be able to continue as such. Let 
me repéat, it was not intended per- 
sonally. It is just an old habit ol 
mine of always speaking out what-. is 
in my mind. 

“With kind perSonal regards, I am. 

“Sincerely yours, /S/ F. H. La 
Guardia.” 
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Senate Group 
Deluges Price Bill 
with Amendments 


Washington, D. C.—A _ flood of 
changes, in the form of 32 amend- 
ments, has been proposed for the 
price bill by the Senate banking and 
currency committee. In the main, 
they are designed to terminate the 
Otfice of Price Administration on 
June 30, 1947, and to take away 
from the price administrator the 
tight control which he now has over 
agricultural pricing. 

In addition an amendment was 
offered which would prevent OPA 
from taking action concerning mar- 
gin requirements on commodity ex- 
changes. : 

Senator Barkley of Kentucky of- 
fered the administration’s answer to 
demands of the opposition for de- 
control of prices. The Barkley 
amendment, in addition to conclud- 
ing the price agency on June 30, 
1947, would permit the President 
to transfer such price control func- 
tions aS may be desirable at that 
time to appropriate old-line govern- 
ment agencies. 

The Barkley amendment would au- 
thorize the price administrator to 
remove unimportant items from price 
control not later than Dec. 31, 1946. 
This amendment would also require 
the price administrator to remove 
from price control items which were 
in a general supply-demand balance, 
even if higher prices would result, 
providing it was agreed that these 
higher prices would stabilize at a 
higher level. 

In addition, the amendment would 
permit industry advisory committees 
to petition the price administrator 
to remove price controls. On the 
filing of such a petition, the admin- 
istrator is ordered to hold hearings 
and to make his decision promptly. 
In event that a petition was reject- 
ed the industry committee is given 
the privilege of taking an appeal 
to the emergency court of appeals. 

Senator Bankhead presented an 
amendment which authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to certify 
when short supply is caused by un- 
duly low prices and OPA is instruct- 
ed to make corrections to alter the 
price levels to bring out production. 
Short supply, in this connection, 
means the condition in which supply 
does not equal or exceed marketing 
requirements. The veto power of 
Office of Economic Stabilization over 
the department of agriculture is re- 
moved by this amendment. 


Re iiiinunnteinnia mac a 


“WHEATLESS TUESDAYS” 
URGED 

Washington, D. C.—Representative 
Thomas A. Jenkins of Ohio, chairman 
of ‘he Republican Congressional food 
Study committee, has appealed to all 
Americans to set aside every Tues- 
day until July 1, as a “wheatless day.” 
In a statement here he said that al- 
though he had been critical of the 
handling of the country’s food pro- 
Bram, he agreed with steps being 
taken “by the government and by 
public-spirited citizens to provide 
food for starving people in other 
countries.” The only way the Amer- 
ican people could make the contri- 
bution which was necessary in the 
Present emergency was through real 
Sacrifice, he added. 
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Another Bankhead amendment 
would require the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to certify monthly when 
items are in short supply. When 
short supply is not found, OPA can- 
not establish a ceiling on that com- 
modity. 

Senator Capehart .of Indiana 
amended the bill to abolish OPA 
and transfer all of its powers except 
over agricultural commodities and 
food prices to a combined civilian 
production administration. Agricul- 
tural pricing would pass to USDA. 

Senator Taft offered an amend- 
ment which would change the price 
base standard, now in general use 
by OPA, in making price adjust- 
ments from 1936-39 to the period of 
Oct. 1-15, 1941, and also would re- 
quire OPA to provide margins at 
wholesale and retail which were in 
effect at that new period. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


May Wheat Export 
Figures Explained 
by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—In reporting 
exports of United States wheat and 
flour for the first 10 days of May 
to be 3,920,000 bus, or 105,000 long 
tons, the Department of Agriculture 
explained on May 17 that the figures, 
which cover actual shipments from 
ports, “do not reflect as yet the ac- 
celerated movement of grain in re- 
cent weeks from farms to local eleva- 
tors as a result of the bonus pay- 
ments and price ceiling increases. 

“This movement,” the department 
continued, “will be reflected in in- 
creased exports during the next few 
weeks. Exports during the period 
ahead will also include some corn and 
other coarse grains. 

“Exports of wheat and flour equiv- 
alent so far during the marketing 
year (beginning last July 1) have to- 
taled 321,000,000 bus, the largest ex- 
port movement of record for a like 
period. Of this total, 195,000,000 bus 
were exported during the first six 
months of the year, and the remain- 
ing 126,000,000 bus (3,374,000 long 
tons) during the period from Janu- 
ary through May 10,” the department 
stated. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADVISORY GROUP MEETS 
AT PILLSBURY OFFICES 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The presi- 
dent’s advisory committee of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., is meeting here this 
week for a planning conference. Out- 
of-town committeemen are: Raymond 
C. Ilstrup, G. R. Peterson and Don- 
ald W. Hunter, Clinton, Iowa; A. L. 
Ingram, A. W. Kirkeeide and H. R. 
Galbraith, Chicago; John T. Jones, 
George W. Hosfield and Donald B. 
Long, Los Angeles; R. C. Painter, 
Rudolph Vogel and R. R. Peterson, 
New York City; Robert S. Clayton, 
Atlanta, Ga; C. E. Ericksson, Boston; 
R. J. Gibbs, Springfield, Ill; R. J. 
Kerber, Buffalo; Harry Mullen, Sac- 
ramento, Cal; W. F. Goodell, San 
Francsico, and Carl Schenker, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SETTLEMENT INDICATED 
IN BEMIS BRO. STRIKE 


Washington, D. C.—A basis for set- 
tlement of the 11-week-old strike of 
textile workers in 10 plants of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. has been reached, offi- 
cials of the United States Depart- 














ment of Labor conciliation service 
have announced. 

Representatives of the Textile 
Workers Union (CIO) and officials 
of the bag company are scheduled to 
meet in St. Louis, Mo., May 22. The 
settlement agreement must be rati- 
fied by company and union officials. 

A major demand of the union, 
which called its workers out Feb. 25, 
was a joint contract in all plants with 
a common termination date. The 
conciliation service did not announce 
whether agreement had been reached 
on that point. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOLF TOURNAMENT HELD 
BY ST. LOUIS MILLERS 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Mill- 
ers Club held its annual spring out- 
ing and golf tournament at the Green- 
brier Country. Club, recently. The 
first prize for the blind bogey of 70- 
80 went to Charles Barron, the sec- 
ond to Clyde Smith and the third to 
Frank Bock. The low scores on par 
3s, first prize J. L. Bauman, second 
R. W. Taylor, third Al Dean. Best 
poker hand on five blind holes was 
taken by G. A. McKinney, C. D. 
Kellenberger and Robert Diercks re- 
spectively. About 70 sat down to din- 
ner. The only business appearing was 
the acceptance of George Higgings, 
Saxony Mills, as a new member. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILLIAM STONEMAN ILL 


Kansas City, Mo.—Because of ill- 
ness, William Stoneman, Jr., presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Paniplus Co., has been confined to a 
Kansas City, Mo., hospital. He is 
making a speedy recovery and is ex- 
pected to be released this week. 














BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Montana Wheat 
Moving Westward 
in Record Volume 


Spokane, Wash. — Hard wheat is 
moving to Spokane and Pacific North- 
west mills from points farther east 
than Montana in heavier volume than 
ever in the history of the grain trade, 
under orders of the government, to 
relieve an acute shortage for flour 
grinding, due to relief shipments from 
the Inland Empire to Asia. 

Under orders of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., grain officials 
said the Northern Pacific has orders 
to move wheat to Spokane from any 
point where the rate is 47%4c cwt or 
less. The extreme eastern point is 
Hysham, Mont. 

It is Wolf Point, Mont., on the 
Great Northern. That area’s wheat 
ordinarily is shipped to Minneapolis, 
Chicago and Kansas City. 

Spokane mills in the past have 
drawn upon Great Falls, Mont., whose 
rate is 41c, for some hard wheat for 
blending with the Inland Empire soft 
wheat, as have coast mills. 
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Duluth Receipts 
Rise as Bonus 
Exports Boom 


Duluth, Minn. — Wheat has really 
started rolling into this terminal in 
volume and is expected to continue 
steadily for a time to carry out the 
government bonus program for send- 
ing abroad all the wheat possible to 
stave off starvation in famine strick- 
en countries. 

Farmers and country shippers have 
stepped into the picture in earnest to 
speed up the movement for export as 
quickly as the grain can be rushed 
to the seaboard. 

Receipts of wheat totaled 3,305 
cars last week, against 2,157 in the 
previous week. Total of all grains 
last week 3,384 cars, compared with 
2,233 the week before. Elevators 
took in 4,426,080 bus of wheat and 
shipped out 2,594,435, with the bulk 
clearing by boat, leaving stocks at 
the end of the week of 6,598,000. 

Cargoes of wheat aggregating 643,- 
000 bus were loading at the close of 
the week and will not be reported out 
or deducted from stocks until this 
week. : 

On wheat that originates in South 
Dakota and ordinarily does not move 
to Duluth-Superior, but is now com- 
ing for export to famine countries, 
the state inspection department has 
arranged to have cars sampled in 
passing through Minneapolis to avoid 
overtaxing local inspection facilities. 


Mills Request CCC Wheat 


In a telegram to Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Clinton P. Anderson recent- 
ly, James A. Madden, secretary of 
the Association of Southern Minneso- 
ta Mills, demanded that the govern- 
ment release 72,000 bus of bonus-ac- 
quired wheat daily to avoid a com- 
plete shutdown of mills in Red Wing, 
Winona, Mankato, New Ulm, Cannon 
Falls, Faribault, Springfield, Lake 
City and Glencoe. 

Governor Thye of Minnesota, who 
received a copy of the telegram sent 
to Mr. Anderson, said he would sup- 
port the demand of the millers. 

The 10 mills have a daily wheat 
grinding capacity of 72,346 bus. Mr. 
Madden said that “trade reports 
show the Chicago office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is releasing bo- 
nus-acquired government wheat to 
mills in its area to grind for export 
flour.” ‘ 

“Furthermore,” he said, “wheat 
from our area is being moved to Su- 
perior and Duluth, taking it away 
from our mills, although the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads reports 
a good supply of flour boxcars avail- 
able for our use.” 

He said J. A. Cole, CCC regional 
director in Minneapolis, had not in- 
dicated when or if mills in this area 
would receive wheat for export flour 
grinding. 





OPA Planning Rye Flour Ceilings 


Washington, D. C.—Despite the fact that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion last week announced that rye flour was exempt from price control along 
with a list of other food products, the price agency is definitely planning to 
issue rye flour ceilings. Officials of the price section of the OPA met at Chi- 
cago last week with the rye flour millers industry advisory committee to 


discuss the technique of the planned regulation for rye flour. 


OPA officials 


say that they do not believe they will be able to issue the new order before 


the rye grain ceilings become effective June 1. 
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HEAVY FLOUR DEMAND FINDS 


MILLS UNABLE TO OPERATE 


Lack of Wheat Precludes Filling Contracts Already on 
Books—Supply Reaching Distributing Circles Fur- 
ther Curtailed—Bakers Cutting Back 


Flour business is practically at a 
standstill with mills shutting down in 
increasing numbers due to lack of 
wheat. There is no lack of flour 
buying interest and mill sales offices 
are swamped with calls for flour now 
or at anytime in the future. Some 

customers are calling 
two or three times a day, 


Sales but millers have little 
Far they can promise buyers 
Below 


desperately in need of 
supplies. Most millers 
have informed cus- 
tomers that contracts 
which cannot be filled by the end of 
the crop year will be canceled, with 
buyers having the option of taking 
flour when it can be produced at 
prices in effect at the time of ship- 
ment. 

So far the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has released very little bonus 
wheat to mills. This has been only 
in instances where mills took in the 
grain from the farmer on the certifi- 





HOSPITALS IN EMERGENCY 
CALL FOR FLOUR 

New York, N. Y.—Albert Leydell, 
commissioner of purchases for the 
City of New York, has sent a tele- 
gram to flour distributors of all types 
in this market saying he is “in dire 
need of flour for use in city hospitals 
and institutions, can you help us?” At 
the department offices it was report- 
ed that the need is terrific. About 
4,000 sacks are required, chiefly for 
use in hospitals, to be baked at the 
city’s Welfare Island bakery. The re- 
quest brought only 250 sacks and un- 
less more is received operations will 
have to be suspended before long. 


cate plan, and it must be ground for 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration account. Secretary Clin- 
ton Anderson last week was re- 
ported to have promised mill labor 
leaders that wheat would be made 
available for export grinding as a 
means of keeping labor employed, but 
there are no indications that the 
agency will release wheat to mills un- 
der any other circumstances. 

Bookings of spring wheat flour last 
week were the lightest on record, 
amounting to only 8% of capacity, 
against 25% the previous week and 
86% a year ago. Buyers are anxious to 
contract, but millers cannot get 
wheat. Spring wheat mills say their 
bakery customers report that they 
will be compelled to curtail opera- 
tions or close entirely if flour is not 
received in June. 

An all-time low in new flour busi- 
ness has been reached in the South- 
west, with volume of sales scarcely 
enough to operate hard winter mills 
for an hour. Bookings last week by 
southwestern mills were less than 
3% of capacity, as compared with 
4% the preceding week and 43% a 
year ago. All old crop flour produc- 
tion now in sight has long since been 
allocated by every mill, and there 
is no hope of making any new crop 
bookings as long as the subsidy and 
price remain unchanged since the 
last wheat advance. About the most 
that millers can promise old custom- 
ers now is that they will take care 
of them as best they can on the new 
crop. Last week’s rate of mill opera- 
tion at Kansas City was down to 
57%, as compared with 71% the pre- 
ceding week and 77% a year ago. 

Buffalo mills are out of the market 
for lack of wheat to grind. At New 





Durum Granulars and Flour Remain 
in Active Demand; Offerings Light 


Millers report very heavy inquiry 
from all over the country for granu- 
lars and durum flours, as well as 
plenty of complaints about slowness 
in deliveries against old contracts. 
The mills, however, are helpless. 
Lack of wheat has cut production 
to around 60%. Mills are more in- 
terested in getting old bookings 
filled than they are in new business, 
and have nothing to offer. 

Deliveries of durum against old 
purchases made “to arrive” are very 
light. Mill stocks, generally, are 
well below the allowable 21-day level. 

Durum is not included among the 
wheats being shipped abroad for 
famine relief. What durum the gov- 
ernment accumulates is being allocat- 
ed among the durum mills on the 
basis of their previous grind. The 
method of delivering it to mills has 
been changed, however: Hereafter, 
the durum is to be turned over to 
terminal elevator companies, instead 
of to the mills direct, so the latter 
will now have to pay elevator han- 
dling charges, in addition to the 15c 
bu advance in the ceiling. This has 
slowed up deliveries to date, but 


millers expect to get more durum 
soon. 

Due to the shortage of durum 
granulars, eastern macaroni products 
manufacturers are refusing all new 
business and are faced with the pros- 
pect of having to put customers on a 
quota basis. Demand remains at 
high levels, both for domestic and ex- 
port account. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, May 18, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.94 $1.94 
2 Durum or better...... 1.93 1.94 
3 Durum or better...... 1.92 ive 
4 Durum or better...... 1.91 
5 Durum or better...... 1.89% pikes 
me es eee 1.84 1.84 ' 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represent 99% of the total capacity in the 
United States, in sacks, with comparisons; 
percentage of capacity based on six-day 
week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Ne 2 ee eerie *110,501 59 
Previous week ........ 131,355 63 
0 ae ee eee 222,445 106 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-May 18, 1946............ 8,861,938 
July 1-May 19, 1945.......,,... 9,332,259 


*Preliminary, 


York City, the flour situation is very 
bad. While it is evident that mills 
are trying conscientiously to ship all 
the: flour they can, the amounts ar- 
riving are far below requirements. 

Boston reports no new flour busi- 
ness whatever, with mill representa- 
tives compelled to inform users that 
it is impossible to complete prior 
contracts until wheat becomes avail- 
able. Trade at Philadelphia is nil, 
with the outlook dark even into the 
new crop months. Pittsburgh re- 
ports that flour has almost disap- 
peared from retail shelves and bak- 
ers are cutting production sharply 
to stretch supplies. 

Flour business at Chicago has 
reached the lowest level, with bak- 
ers much concerned about supplies 
and using every means to obtain sub- 
stitutes and enough flour to keep 
operating. Cleveland jobbers and 
bakers are anxious to buy flour, but 
the answer of mills is ‘no wheat.” 
Many of the larger bakers have cut 
production by 30%, but the smaller 
bakers are reported well supplied 
with flour for 60 days. Family flour 
demand is brisk. St. Louis mills are 
selling no flour. Many of them are 
closing down as they run out of 
wheat. 

In the Southeast, the flour short- 
age has grown progressively worse, 
with a crisis in Atlanta baking cir- 
cles predicted within 10 days or two 
weeks. 

Pacific Northwest mills are getting 
wheat from the CCC for export grind- 
ing, including a liberal run of Mon- 
tana grain, but this does not help the 
domestic situation and bread is get- 
ting scarcer all the time. Bakery 
route salesmen are running out of 
bread before all of their retail out- 
lets are served and retail bakeries 
are turning to longer-margin sweet 
goods. 

Production 

Flour production shows a decrease 
of 66,220 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 73% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 2,822,584 sacks, compared with 2,- 
888,804 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,741,125 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,110,698 sacks and 
three years ago with 64% of the mills 
reporting the figure was 2,694,552. 
Production in the Northwest de- 
creased 90,000 sacks over last week 
and 46,000 in the Southwest. Produc- 
tion increased 63,000 sacks in Buffalo 
and decreased 41,000 sacks in central 
and southeastern states, while the 
north Pacific Coast increased 48,000 
sacks. 





FORT WORTH RECEIVING 
NEW WHEAT DAILY 


Fort Worth, Texas. — New crop 
wheat is now arriving daily at the 
Fort Worth market from north cen- 
tral Texas and southern Oklahoma 
areas. Observers report that yields 
in this section are running consider- 
ably above recent estimates. Six 
cars of new wheat arrived at Fort 
Worth on May 18 and eight on May 
20.. Most of it was No. 1 hard, test- 
ing from 60 to 64 Ibs. Protein content 
was from 10.50 to 15%, with an av- 
erage of about 12.50%. Practically 
all of this new wheat is going into 
storage, as farmers are not intending 
to sell yet. It is reported that Fort 
Worth wheat stocks are now 432,000 
bus, or down 330,000 bus since last 
week. 
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FEED DEMAND REMAINS 
HEAVY AT NEW PRICES 


_<— 
Full Ceiling Increases Reflected Im 
mediately—Ingredients Still in 
Very Short Supply 


Demand for feedstuffs remains a: 
aggressive as ever and prices wer 
adjusted upward to the new ceiling 
levels authorized effective May 13 
These increases range from $7.50 to: 
on tankage and fish scrap to $1: 
ton on the oilseed protein meals, wit! 
, a number of other item: 
including millfeed, tak 
ing an intermediate ris: 
of $10. Feed contract: 
for some time have bee: 
written with an escala 
tor clause providing fo 
new ceiling prices, i! 
higher at the time of shipment, s 
that applications on contracts were 
automatically invoiced at the new 
ceiling. The Production and Market- 
ing Administration market news serv- 
ice did not report the wholesale feed- 
stuffs price index this week, since ii 
required additional time to incorpo- 
rate the new market values into its 
index calculations. Undoubtedly the 
index will advance sharply. 


Millfeed Output Reduced 


Flour run at spring wheat milling 
centers was again lowered during the 
week and mills had little or no new 
feed tonnage to offer. Lack of 
wheat at Minneapolis shut some 
milling units down completely, while 
all interior country mills in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota reported 
greatly reduced operations. Some 
feed was made available to feeders 
for pick up at mill doors and buyers 
appeared little troubled by the $10 
ton advance in price. 

Millfeed production at Kansas City 
stepped up as mills went into pro- 
duction of flour on their May quota 
for domestic use, but began to fall 
as mills ran out of wheat. The mill- 
feed output went entirely to satisfy 
old contracts and was invoiced at the 
new Ceiling levels. Feed manufactur- 
ers and buyers were willing to pay 
new ceiling prices for any shipment 
throughout the coming crop year, but 
new offerings were almost entirely 
absent. At Chicago, the millfeed sit- 
uation continued very tight with 
some confusion reported with respect 
to existing contracts. Demand for 
millfeeds at the recently advanced 
price continued far beyond the pros- 
pective output and mills were mainly 
out of the market. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 31,131 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mil'- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flou. 
Production for the current week con 
pares with an output of 32,006 tors 
in the week previous and 59,778 tors 
in the similar period a year ago. Croc 
year production to date totals 2,44& - 
657 tons as compared with 2,567,1- ) 
tons in -the corresponding period 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN COMPANY CHARTERED 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Wash 
ita Valley Grain Co., Pauls Valles 
Okla., has been chartered with cap 
ital stock of $50,000. Incorporators ar: 
Richard C. Longmire, Clifford F 
Tolbert and Maude K. Longmire, 2! 
of Pauls Valley. 
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New Crop Controls Blast 
Mills’ Wheat Hopes 


“Set-aside and Permit Channeling for Export Preclude 
Mills Getting Much New Crop Winter Wheat in Southwest 


Wheat prices have advanced to the 
new 15c higher ceilings which be- 
came effective May 13. Futures 
markets required three days to reach 
the new tops under the exchange 
limitations of a 5c daily range in 
fluctuations, but the Minneapolis 
market accom- 
plished the full up- 
turn a day sooner 
than Chicago, due 
to the latter mar- 
ket having been 
closed one day by exchange directive 
while the new methods of trading 
were being worked out. Kansas City 
futures were closed to new trades as 
of the end of business May 11, but 
the exchange reopened trading under 
the new ceilings on May 20. Cash 
wheat at all markets jumped the full 
15c the first day of trading after 
the new ceilings took effect, but this 
was merely a formality, since there 
was little or no actual grain available 
for commercial sale. 

Millers have received practically no 
wheat since the bonus plan was in- 
augurated, since they are not legally 
permitted to compete with the gov- 
ernment’s 30c bu premium being paid 
on marketings prior to May 25. All 
of their efforts to obtain emergency 
wheat from the government have 
been unsuccessful, but representa- 
tives of mill labor unions pried a 
promise out of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson last week that some 
wheat would be made available for 
export flour grinding as a means of 
keeping mills in operation. Mean- 
while, several mills throughout the 
nation are closed for lack of wheat 
now and dozens will be down within 
a short time. 


New Plan Blasts Hopes 


The government’s recently an- 
nounced 1946 crop wheat controls 
completely blasted hopes of millers 
and grain men for a free flow of grain 
in commercial channels. The 80% ex- 
traction rate continues for another 
crop year, and domestic distribution 
is set at 85% of the 1945 volume. 
One fourth of the new crop is ear- 
marked for export, with a permit 
system to implement the relief allo- 
cation until the government obtains 
250,000,000 bus from the, new crop. 
Farmers will be required to offer for 
sale to the country elevator one half 
of their new wheat deliveries, thus 
preciuding ordering grain held in 
store for their account. Several 


KANSAS CITY REOPENS 
WHEAT FUTURES 


I.ansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Board of Trade resumed futures trad- 
ing Monday, May 20. The following 
maximum prices were fixed on wheat, 
corn and grain sorghums applicable 
at Kansas City on contracts for fu- 
ture delivery: Wheat $1.8854 bu on 
contracts. calling for delivery in the 
months of August, 1946, November, 
1946, and March, 1947; corn $1.431, 
bu on contracts calling for delivery 
in the months of January, 1947, and 
March, 1947; grain sorghums $2.73 
ewt on contracts calling for delivery 
in the months of November, 1946, 
January, 1947, and March, 1947. 
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hitches in the stringent controls are 
predicted by trade interests. Farm- 
ers desiring to hold wheat may ar- 
range home storage of their own. 


Crops Mostly Favorable 

Winter wheat is in mostly good 
condition except for some reports of 
infestation by Hessian fly in sections 
of the middle Mississippi Valley, pos- 
sible damage from freezing in sec- 
tions of the middle plains and some 
deterioration due to lack of moisture 
in southwestern areas. Wheat is 
heading northward to southern IIli- 
nois and Kansas, with harvesting be- 
ginning in Oklahoma. Spring wheat 
is in fairly good condition and has 
made satisfactory growth where 
moisture was adequate. However, it 
appears that some damage was 
caused by freezing in the northern 
portion of the main belt. 

Canadian acreage intended for 
wheat in 1946 is estimated at 26,451,- 
000, compared with 23,414,100 in 1945, 
an increase of 13% or 3,036,900 acres. 
The increase in the prairie provinces 
which amounts to 3,265,000 acres is 
greater than the net increase for 
all Canada, this somewhat unusual 
situation being accounted for by a 
decrease of 230,000 acres in Ontario’s 
fall wheat seeding from’ that of the 
previous year. Saskatchewan’s in- 
crease over last year is estimated 
at 1,905,000 acres, Alberta 955,000 
and Manitoba 405,000. 


Hard Winters All to CCC 

Except for a sharp step-up in bonus 
wheat purchases by the CCC, there 
is very little activity in the Kansas 
City wheat market. CCC purchases 
expanded rapidly last week and now 
total close to 3,000,000 bus. The 
volume, however, still was insuffi- 
cient to give much hope that any 
important amounts would be allocat- 
ed to the milling industry for pro- 
ducing export flour. There was a 
trickle of wheat on old contracts, but 
not enough to be of much help to 
mills generally, and plants are grad- 
ually shutting down for the balance 
of the crop year. The expected ODT 
order to prohibit shipment of wheat 
to mills outside Texas and Oklahoma 
indicates a longer year-end wheat 
scarcity than most millers had antici- 
pated, and this will be intensified by 
the 50% set-aside for CCC on new 
crop wheat. In view of these events, 
wheat is likely to be scarce for a 
long time. 

Heavy movement of bonus wheat 
in the Northwest to Duluth-Superior 
for lake loading boosted the receipts 
at Minneapolis last week to 1,870 
cars and the Duluth arrivals to 3,121 
cars. Little or none of the wheat 
was available for commercial trad- 
ing or for mills. Deliveries to coun- 
try elevators at some points were 
reported in excess of the supply of 
boxcars and some elevators became 
blocked. ICC order 458 giving eleva- 
tors priority on railroad equipment 
for export movement of wheat was 
reinstated. Quotations on the Minne- 
apolis market are entirely nominal 
at the new ceilings. 


Pacific Mills Get Wheat 
The CCC is bringing a total of 
8,000,000 bus of Montana wheat into 
the. Pacific Northwest and will ex- 
port some of the wheat and as much 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 







































Previous May 19, May 22, 
May 18, 1946 week 1945 1943 
TEGREWONE bin iv 6b 408 ied oases *536,437 626,473 912,323 557,586 
ET ONG. 5.552, 05.6 Fe FG-0 vas 1 S88 1,004,082 1,050,491 1,295,838 968,996 
RED | 55 ipa whee Shek e we ate hoes 514,950 451,823 523,334 389,555 
Central and Southeast ......... *421,941 462,666 607,169 513,3 
North PRCiNe CoBst. .5.. 66665 wes *345,174 297,351 402,461 265,093 
a SS ee ee re 2,822,584 2,888,804 3,741,125 3,110,698 2,694,552 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
—— Percentage of capacity operated co July 1 to——, 
May 18, Previous May 19, May 20, May 22, May 18, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 
Northwest ...... 54 63 92 69 53 38,842,583 
Southwest. ...... 69 72 93 82 63 59,362,028 
GEO 6 69-0.0 44.0.0 86 75 87 77 60 23,660,261 2 
Central and S. E. 56 63 77 63 62 25,718,760 15,933,703 
No. Pacific Coast 96 83 98 83 81 15,595,837 17,132,026 
TPORBIB 652405 70 71 91 75 64 163,179,469 148,808,660 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
May 13-18 .../.. 894,660 622,515 70 
Previous week .. 894,660 627,493 70 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
po eS a 814,380 830,351 102 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 731,057 90 pi fee Tht Se 667,800 *337,032 50 
Five-year BVOTEBO 2 vecccccccccscs 74 Previous week .. 667,800 406,879 61 
DOR-FORT BVOPRRS: hi once icv sasicses 66 Year ago ....... 667,800 587,381 88 
Kansas City Two years ago... 660,498 396,395 60 
Mey 12°86 cess 364,320 57 WEVNV POE WVRERME. 5 50.6566 s b008c0 52 
Previous week .. 364,320 71 TORSYONE BVOBEO oo boise coe chee enue 48 
WOOO: BBO o.66-65 5,0 ,800 77 pa 
Two years ago.. 352,800 65 *Preliminary. 
Five-year AVCTABe ........cceceeee 67 Minneapolis 
Be ee ee eee 68 _ . 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
pe ‘ capacity output tivity 
May 12-18 ...... EES SO0: £03,306 90° May 12-18 ...... 321,360 199,405 62 
Previous week .. 112,800 95,184 84 Biecl 5 iateaiad 391.360 
Year ago ....... 111,132 90,870 82 revious week .. 321,36 68 
Two years ago.. 111,132 90,936 82 Year ago ....... 321,360 101 
WIVG-FOGP BVETARO. coc cc icc ceccces 77 Two years ago... 319,284 90 
POR*FORE WVOTORS i656 0 cies i ove eis 71 Bive+YOOr GVETABZO 1. cciccescecens 66 
Salina DORs VOGT GVGCORG. 66 occ o'se0 2s cence 62 
May 12-18 ...... 84,600 71,041 84 ‘EN’ 7 201 .ASTERN 
Sravicaa week.) 84600 70,472 83 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
TOG ORO 08 Fits 109,956 103,344 94 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago... 109,956 85,421 78 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year average .........e.s05: 78 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
TOM“FORE QVOTAGGS. «0.6066 0.6 6 60-e es ae 80 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output _ tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Mar £8688) s6 ise *747,606 421,941 56 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 731,706 462,666 63 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Year ago ....... 795,240 607,169 77 
capacity output tivity Two years ago.. 792,240 502,948 63 
May 12-18 ...... 225,720 *216,888 96 BiIvG+YOOr QVOTABS 66 oe cede cs csee 59 
Previous week .. 720 171,001 78 POn-YOar AVEFABS % «06 0500 sd chives 56 
ROME. GEG 5 i655... 269,100 246,389 92 pibciahiststuloai 
Two years ago.. 269,100 228,288 85 Preliminary. 
Five-year Average .......csseeeees 78 BUFFALO 
OM*FORP GVOTERS.. ccc eiccescsive 67 
iedieaiaWenic bes in taal Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Preliminary. ‘ a: 
capacity output tivity 
Portland District May 12-18 ...... 601,200 514,950 86 
May 123-18 ...... 134,200 128,286 96 Previous week-.. 601,200 15 
Previous week .. 134,200 126,350 94 "i pee , . - 
Year ago ....... 143,200 . 156,072 ee. ee sh => page a i 
Two years ago... 143,200 114,194 80 Two years ago .. 577,416 Bay 
Wive-VOaOr AVETAZE 00 cess vecccvowe 84 Five-year average ...--+.sseeeeeee v4 
POU-FERT BVOPARS. « 6s.6 ose ccs cer oee 72 Ten-year AVETABE ........ceeccenee 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of 


the flour milling capacity of the territories 


included). Figures show production since 


March 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 


feed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r——Southwest——, ——Northwest—— -——Buffalo—— 


-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 





May 12-18 .... 15,563 1,317,234 7,586 686,682 7,982 444,741 31,131 2,448,657 
Previous week.. 16,283 8,780 7,003 32,006 
Two weeks ago 12,646 8,830 6,637 28,113 
fi Foes 31,315 1,372,534 18,450 758,589 10,013 5,98 59,778 
BOR) 69.844 <104 0.0% 27,525 1,388,269 13,453 657,806 8,520 49,498 
ot eee ae 23,489 1,259,491 11,177 632,639 7,453 42,119 
PUNY eeu eee 23,923 1,125,837 10,433 567,039 7,104 41,460 
Five-yr. average 24,363 1,292,673 12,219 660,551 8,214 406,347 44,796 








flour as the mills can turn out dur- 
ing May and June. The previous 
total was given as 3,000,000 bus. 
Thus the mills of the Pacific North- 
west will be-assured of capacity op- 
erations during. the balance of May 
and June. Otherwise, there are no 
developments in the grain trade. 
The CCC is getting all of the wheat 
from farmers, with the mills and feed 
manufacturers unable to meet the 
competition of the 30c bonus. Small 


feed manufacturers are. able to pick 
up an occasional truck load of mixed 
wheat from near-by farmers, but an- 
other week without wheat will force 
feed manufacturers to close down. 
Some have already done so. . Crop 
conditions are very good in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. There is ample 
moisture in the soil and the warmer 
weather of the past few weeks has 
brought the crop along fine. Normal 
June rains are now needed. 
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NEW TEXAS WHEAT MOVING; 
SOUTHWEST RECEIVES RAINS 


Early Yields Better Than Expected—Test Weight Good— 
Regular Rains Needed for Frost-Bitten Spring 
Wheat—Canada Suffers 


As Texas new crop wheat began 
moving to the elevators last week, 
liberal rains fell throughout the 
Southwest, including moderate rains 
in the Texas panhandle, which has 
been suffering from lack of moisture. 

Combining is well under way in 
the Crowell, Texas, area, and up to 
May 17 over 30,000 bus had been de- 
livered to the elevators. Yields in 
north central Texas are running from 
5 to 36 bus per acre of 60 to 65-lb 
wheat. This is much better than was 
originally expected, according to A. 
W. Erickson, crop reporter. How- 
ever, the outlook in Texas is for the 
smallest wheat crop since 1941, with 
some trade forecasts now set at 35,- 
666,000 bus. Harvesting in Texas is 
expected to reach its peak about 
June 5. 

Rain the past week was heavy 
throughout Kansas, including the dry 
southwestern quarter of the state. 
Recent moisture appears to have im- 
proved the crop outlook somewhat in 
Kansas. The government May esti- 
mate forecasts 1946 wheat production 
in the state at 168,048,000 bus, with 
a probable average yield per acre 
of 13.5 bus on 12,448,000 acres for 
harvest. 


Oklahoma Harvest Early 


The first wheat of the season in 
Oklahoma was harvested near Fred- 
erick, Tillman County, Okla., which 
usually has the record on early har- 
vesting. This year the time is two 
weeks earlier than average. Early 
reported yields were 25 to 30 bus per 
acre with a test weight of 62 lbs. 

Oklahoma received scattered local 
rains the past week, and at some 
points hail storms did considerable 
damage. A devastating wind and hail 
storm swept through Jackson County 
in southwestern Oklahoma and de- 
stroyed a large portion of the wheat 
which was near the harvest stage in 
that area. Some estimates place the 
loss at 50% of the crop in the dam- 
aged section. Another storm hit 
near Alva, Okla., where damage also 
was extensive. 

Cooler weather and beneficial rains 
have tended to slightly retard the 
filling out and ripening of Oklahoma 
grain. Active harvest will not begin 
for another 10 days. Early varieties 
of wheat are beginning to ripen in 
the northern wheat belt, which is un- 
usually early. 

Freezing temperatures prevailed 
over Nebraska last week but, accord- 
ing to some sources, wheat may have 
escaped any appreciable damage. It 
will take time to determine just how 
much damage was done, but if it was 
small, Nebraska is in for another 
splendid crop this year. 

During the past two weeks the 
only heavy precipitation was record- 
ed in the Black Hills area with light 
to heavy showers over other sections 
of South Dakota, the Van Dusen Har- 
ington Co. says of the Northwest 
spring wheat area. Minnesota and 
the Red River Valley area also re- 
ceived relief in the form of scattered 
light shows. A few widely scattered 
showers were received in North Da- 
kota and Montana, but further pre- 


cipitation is badly neded west of 
Jamestown and Devils Lake. 


Soil Drifting Reported 


There are some reports of soil drift- 
ing with dust storms on lighter soils. 
Seeding is nearing completion. The 
winter rye stand is thin. Pastures 
are at a standstill due to the cool, 
dry weather. It is too early to de- 
termine the amount of damage 
caused by the general and repeated 
heavy frosts, but unquestionably it 
will be considerable on susceptible 
crops. This is especially true with 
reference to the flax acreage, the 
company says. 


Canadian Crops Suffer 


Western Canada’s grain crops suf- 
fered damage as the result of frost 
ranging from 1 to more than 25 de- 
grees at various points last week. In 
some areas the extent of the damage 
is still uncertain. Crops showing 
green were frozen off in many sec- 
tions and early sown coarse grains 
will have to be reseeded in the south- 


ern part of the three prairie prov- 
inces. In areas where coarse grains 
were planted, but had not shown 
above the ground, damage is also an- 
ticipated, due to the severity of the 
frost, and its penetration below the 
surface. 

Very little serious damage to wheat 
is anticipated although this crop suf- 
fered a setback of several days. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that wheat will 
stool well with good rains and warm 
weather. 

Rain and snow fell in many sec- 
tions, and the weather generally was 
cool and cloudy. Generous rains over 
most of the West would be welcome. 
Seeding operations, however, are not 
completed in the northern regions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA CALLS OVERCHARGES 
ON BREAD “HEARTLESS” 


Atlanta, Ga.—Terming overcharges 
on bread as “not only illegal, but al- 
so grasping and heartless,” the re- 
gional Office of Price Administration 
here is urging the public to make 
prompt reports of such overcharges 
to the OPA. 

John D. Mosby, regional enforce- 
ment executive, said, “There is no ex- 
cuse to condone anyone who attempts 
to chisel an extra profit on such a 
vital necessity as bread, while Amer- 
ica is sharing its wheat with starving 
neighbors abroad.” 

Mr. Mosby said reports had come 
to OPA that some retailers are ask- 
ing 2 or 3c above ceiling prices. 











Hoover Reviews Findings on 


World Famine at End of Tour 


Chicago, Ill. — Former President 
Herbert Hoover, reporting on his 
world survey of famine areas in a na- 
tion-wide broadcast on May 17, called 
upon Americans for greater _ self- 
denial to help save 800,000,000 per- 
sons from the ‘“grimmest spectre of 
famine in all the history of the 
world.” 

He warned Americans that unless 
more food is shipped to hunger-ridden 
areas in the next several months, 
millions will be condemned to a diet 
like that of prisoners in the Nazi con- 
centration camps at Buchenwald and 
Belsen. He offered two methods by 
which the threatened famine can be 
avoided: 

(1) Still more intensive conserva- 
tion of breadstuffs and fats in North 
America, and 

(2) The marketing of every grain 
of cereal on farms. 


Urges Voluntary Conservation 


Mr. Hoover did not touch upon sug- 
gestions that this country return to 
food rationing in order to save more 
for the hungry overseas. He pinned 
his faith instead upon a voluntary 
conservation program outlined by 
President Truman’s Famine Emer- 
gency Committee. The committee 
has appealed to Americans to eat 
40% less wheat products and 20% 
less fats during the present emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Hoover, in giving what he de- 
scribed as a “global picture” of the 
famine situation, said that he and 
his traveling colleagues had pared 
needs of hungry nations to a min- 
imum and found that there is a “gap” 
of 3,600,000 tons between needs and 
exportable supplies of breadstuffs. 

Earlier, Mr. Hoover had reported 
to President Truman that the present 
emergency export program would 
have to be extended from the sched- 


uled August 30 conclusion through 
the entire month of September. 

The former president predicted, 
however, that the world suppliers 
would have a substantial “breath- 
ing spell” the first of September 
when 1946 crops would be harvested 
on an all-out scale. He refused to 
estimate the duration of the present 
food emergency, stating that his 
“worries would be over in the next 
five months.” 

Increases in supplies to starvation 
areas were cited as (1) development 
of certain new sources; (2) cereal 
loans from early crop nations which 
may not really have annual sur- 
pluses; (3) substitution of other ce- 
reals for wheat and rice, and (4) 
widespread emergency conservation 
programs. 


New Sources Listed 


The “new sources” of supply from 
April through August include 100,000 
tons of rice from Indo-China; 225,- 
000 tons of coarse grains from Iraq; 
200,000 tons of coarse grain during 
July and August from surplus prov- 
inces in India; 300,000 tons of re- 
leased wheat stocks from the United 
Kingdom; 75,000 tons of wheat from 
Russia to France, and 200,000 tons 
of rice from Siam. 

The controversial Russian ‘wheat 
deal” to France was indicated by 
Mr. Hoover to be comparatively un- 
important, since the delivery of the 
total 500,000 tons of wheat and barley 
is progressing too slowly to arrive 
in France in quantity during the pres- 
ent acute shortage. 

The cereal loans stemmed from 
Punjab and Sind, lending 200,000 tons 
of wheat, and from Egypt, from 
which 80,000 tons of wheat and 35,000 
tons of rice were borrowed. These 
loans, of course, must be repaid by 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT.—Wiley Ak- 
ins, manager of the Burrus Feed 
Mills, Dallas, was elected president 
of the Texas Feed Manufacturers 
Association at its twelfth annual con- 
vention held recently in Galveston. 
Mr. Akins is immediate past presi- 
dent of the Dallas Agricultural Club, 
and a director of the Dallas Grain 
Exchange and Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Association. 





the world stocks when the new global! 
crop yields sufficient quantities in 
order to keep these nonsupplying 
countries from desperate shortages. 

Mr. Hoover has announced that he 
plans to leave May 25 for South 
America where he will study the 
food situation. 

¥ ¥ 


New Organization Urged 

Washington, D;: C.—Former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover warned the 
convening United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization that ‘some 
more efficient” world food organiza- 
tion must be formed by Sept 1 “if 
we would avoid another crisis like 
that which we are now in.” 

He urged the 20 attending coun- 
tries to create a new organization un- 
der FAO auspices, consisting of a 
single food administrator with a 
small advisory board to serve “only 
during the period of food scarcity.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson was elected chairman of 
the world conference. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT SUFFERS 
~ -ciii@l TTLEgFREEZE DAMAGE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russe!ll- 
Miller Milling Co., reporting on crops 
as of May 21, says: 

“The weather the past week wis 
on the cool side, with showers over 
most of the Dakotas and Montana. 
These showers revived the frozen 
grain and reports indicate that whe:t 
did not suffer much permanent dam- 
age from the freeze. Oats were dani- 
aged somewhat, especially the ear'y 
sown oats. 

“Barley does not seem to have 
eome back as well as the wheat, aid 
the general opinion is that the crop 
has suffered permanent damage, bit 
the full extent of this damage may 
not be revealed until maturity. Fro:' 
destroyed any flax not well advance: 
beyond the two-leaf stage. 

“While cool weather and showe!s 
have béen favorable, the crop is in 
a condition where it cannot stan 
any protracted drouth without ver) 
serious results,” 
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When millions of Europe and Asia’s children are dying for want 
of a few handfuls of grain, America generously responds. If this 


es | immediate crisis of famine can be relieved by the withholding of 
oa every fourth loaf of bread from American consumption for a few 
7" weeks or months, it is not too great a price to pay that these lives 
ms _ may be preserved—for Peace. 


tu- 


But it means far more than that. Our whole national food economy 


will be severely taxed, while the scarcity of wheat imposes on all 


al 


* | of us, particularly on miller and baker, the necessity for husbanding 


ng 
PS 


he our resources while distributing as equitably as possible the 
he dwindling supplies of bread, our basic food. 

May coming harvests be bountiful, with food enough for all our 
i. needs; and speed the day when bakers may again make their selection 


id from the World’s finest baking flours—in proportion to the need. 
it Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 


The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
: Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 


a COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY, General Offices, Minneapolis 
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‘DIAMOND JO" 





Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 















absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction ... 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! 





THE BIG JO 


G\ FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





| Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 
for Export 


10,000 tons each month — April, May, June, 1946 








FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


99 Wall Street NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 3, 4 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











FLOUR 


FOR 


PC 2S Le 14 3 — 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 











LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 





Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 





Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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POCVOCD 


— SINCE 1877 — 


SNOBUDD 
FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


* 


Proven methods stand be- 
hind SNOBUDDY flour — 
the proof of nearly 70 years 
of successful quality milling. 
Even under today’s stress of 
government orders, you can 
be sure that SNOBUDDY 
is still a superior flour that 
produces better baked goods. 
There is no better founda- 
tion than that for building 
a sound flour distribution 


business. 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


Cala latacin 
CTE RG a RRL ROOM IATETEIINES 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR | 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 



















NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS NRINT VIC RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with M pee: 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- OZ 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators . ee 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, | am a ‘ : 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. “f Oh} MiLCING Co. Co. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILE, U.S.A. ae = : 

Domestic and Export Millers , c R c HANT M iL L E R Ss 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasSTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CIty 






ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE’ INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 



































SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours The SE A INSUR AN CE CO.. Lid. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 











CROWN 


Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
DY COME ey are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 





PORALAND, OREGON 











































Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, WESTERN MILLING Co. 
Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
F v port Flours. FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
THE FLOUR SUPREME” General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
66 ~ SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Cremo”’ be re he 0 Crookston Milling Company Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 























Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° ° p, Uae ina. CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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“Dependable” 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


True In This “EMERGENCY” 
As In Normal Times 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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Manufacturers’ 
Group to Hear 
Ralph A. Maddox 


Chicago, Ill. — Ralph A. Maddox, 
president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials, will ad- 
dress the opening session of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation convention scheduled for May 
22, 23 and 24 at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., according to an announcement 
by the Association’s Chicago office. 
Mr. Maddox will — on “The Feed 
Picture.” 

Samuel D. Jackson, governor of the 
Associated Commodity Exchanges, is 
also scheduled to address the opening 
day’s meeting. 

Dr. A. H. Groth of Louisiana State 
University, will be a featured speaker 
during the second day’s sessions: Dr. 
Groth, chairman of the committee on 
animal nutrition of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, will 
speak on “The Veterinarian and the 
Feed Salesman.” 

Bert Stolpe, Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune, will also ad- 
dress the convention on May 23, 
spéaking on “Public Relations.” 

On May 24, Hugh J. Burras, Theo- 
dore Sills & Co., Chicago, will report 
on the association’s public relations 
and publicity program. 

Dr. Allen D. Albert of Chicago, will 
give the closing address of the con- 
vention on May 24, speaking on “Our 
Nation and World Affairs.” Dr. Al- 
bert was president of Rotary Inter- 
national in 1915-16, was a consultant 
to the United States State Depart- 
ment during the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco in April, 
1945, and is a member of many na- 
tional commissions and organizations. 

An open meeting of the dog food 
division is scheduled for the afternoon 
session on May 22, with E. D. Griffin, 
Chicago, acting as chairman. A. A. 
Motley will give an address, “Sell or 
Go Bust.” Other speakers at the ses- 
sion will include Dr. C. A. Elvehjen, 
University of Wisconsin, Dr. H. E. 
Robinson, Swift and Co., and Dr. S. 
W. Haigler, St. Louis. 

Warren S. Baker, Boston, will act 
as chairman of the open meeting of 
the nutrition council of the associa- 
tion scheduled for the afternoon ses- 


sion on May-23. Dr. J. Holmes Mar- 


tin, head of the poultry department, 
Purdue University, will speak on 
“University Co-operation with Indus- 
try.” Dr. C. F. Huffman, professor 
of dairy husbandry, Michigan State 
College, will address the meeting on 
“Somé Newer Aspects of Cattle Nu- 
trition.” 

Special transportation to the con- 
vention is being arranged from vari- 
ous points. A _ special train with 
sleepers will run from Chicago. Two 
sleepers are scheduled out of Kansas 
City, picking up passengers at St. 
Louis. Several special sleepers - are 
scheduled to leave New York and 
Buffalo for the convention. Sleepers 
from New York City are available to 
passengers from Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and other inter- 
mediate points. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 

C. H. PERRY BACK IN BUSINESS 

Decatur, Ga. — Clayton H. Perry, 
who sold flour in Georgia and the 
surrounding territory for 12 years be- 
fore the war, has re-entered the flour 
and feed brokerage business with 
headquarters in Decatur, a suburb of 
Atlanta. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high t 
bg A grees of central welters's Kan, 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kans:s 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Eyws Mriue Co., Inman, Kan 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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80% extraction does not mean that all flours 
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have the same baking qualities. Selection 






100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


of wheat and the skill of the miller mean 
more now than ever before. Behind every 
bag of Hubbard Emergency Flour is 68 
years of experience in milling only the finest 
| of spring-wheat flour. The name Hubbard 
still stands for the finest flour that can be 


milled under the emergency order. 





Hubbard Milling @mpany 


Mankato. inn. 
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An Important Conference 

c@) 

The forthcoming annual convention 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, May 
12 to 14, promises to be one of the 
most important conferences in the 
history of that organization. For one 
thing, it will be the first one held 
for several years, and the first since 
the end of the war. 

Secondly, flour distributors are 
confronted with many serious prob- 


lems today, and all realize the need 
for joint consultation among them- 
selves. Finally, many-millers will be 
in Chicago at that time in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and 
this should afford an opportunity for 
discussion of many mutual problems. 

All flour distributors, whether or 
not they are members of the national 
organization or a local association, 
will be welcomed at this meeting. 
Those who can do so will undoubted- 
ly find it very much to their advan- 
tage to attend it, for an interchange 
of experience and opinion is always 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


LOTT RAAT ETI: 5 








helpful. That 
this year. 


is particularly true 


Distributors and Bread 


Enrichment 

ie) 

For some time we have been rather 
concerned with the attitude taken by 
a number of flour distributors toward 
the enrichment of bread and rolls. 
We have heard them discuss this sub- 
ject frequently, and apparently/ many 
do not yet fully realize its importance 
to them. They argue that it is just 








the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 





“Government efforts to help 
out in foreign famine relief 
have certainly upset the mar- 
ket and made flour mighty 
scarce,” says Jed Checkum, the 
quality policeman who guards 
the high standards of Dobry 
flours. “But buyers of Dobry’s 
Best and Best of the West 
will be getting some new crop 
flours within a few weeks to 
fill up the gaps. And it will 
be mighty good flour too, 
expertly milled from the best 
new wheats. You can be sure 
that Dobry’s Best and Best of 
the West will still be miles 
ahead of ordinary flours.” 
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another thing to bother about, that 
if it is inevitable they will put up 
with it, but that is about as far as 
they will go. 

This attitude is not in the best in- 
terest of distributors themselves. En- 
richment, more than anything else, 
checked the attacks being made 
against white bread. Prior to the 
present food emergency the per capita 
consumption of breadstuffs was show- 
ing a steady, though slow, increase. 
Part of the credit for this may be 
given to the enrichment program. 

A greater consumption of bread- 
stuffs means a larger volume of busi- 
ness for flour distributors. Conse- 
quently, we do not understand why 
they are not’ more enthusiastic in 
their support of the program, unless 
it is that they haven’t fully consid- 
ered what it means to them in their 
own businesses. The present emer- 
gency will not last forever, and when 
it is over flour distributors, the same 
as millers, will be seeking business. 
Their volume will depend upon the 
total consumption of breadstuffs in 
this country, and if the enrichment 
program helps this, as it has dem- 
onstrated that it does, distributors 
should give it far more co-operation 
than they have in the past. 


Future Trade Associations 


©) 

An indication of what may be ex- 
pected of trade associations in the 
future is shown in the plan of the 
National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association to form various de- 
partments within the organization to 
serve specific branches of distribu- 
tion. This, of course, will mean 
closer contact with these various 
types of distribution. 

It seems to us that this is a logical 
move that might well be followed by 
other trade associations, including 
those in the flour distributing indus- 
try. For instance, the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, and 
the local associations making up its 
membership, includes as members di- 
rect mill representatives, flour bro- 
kers and jobbers. All have a com- 
mon purpose in mind, but arrive at 
it through different operations. 

Various local flour associations 
have already adopted this _ policy 
through the creation of jobbers’ 
groups. On specific occasions ‘hey 
have called their mill representatives 
together, and likewise their members 
who were engaged strictly in the 
brokerage business. Specialization 
of this kind is helpful to all con- 
cerned. 


Time Passes 
Oo 
The recent death of Fred O. 


Seaver, New York, cannot help but 
remind one that the old school of 
flour distributors is almost a thing of 
the past. Mr. Seaver was nearly 80 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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Congressman Hints of Bread Famine, 


Scores Government Black Market 


Chicago, Ill.—Addressing the Mill- 
ers National Federation at its an- 
nual convention here last week Con- 
gressman August H. Andresen of 
Minnesota called the government’s 
wheat purchase program a_ black 
market operation which threatens 
to shut down a large part of the 
milling and baking establishment and 
create a bread famine. He criticized 
the 80% extraction order and blamed 
Chester Bowles, economic stabilizer, 
for what he called the present des- 
perate economic plight of the coun- 
try. 

“We have heard of foreign gov- 


ernments operating the black mar-> 


ket, but no one ever expected that 
the United States government would 
establish and operate a black mar- 
ket in wheat or other grains,” Mr. 
Andresen said. “Our government is 
now paying 30c bu more for wheat 
than the price fixed by the Office of 
Price Administration and _ conse- 
quently no mill or _ individual 
can purchase wheat in competition 
with this operation without being 
subject to severe, penalty. 

“The results are that most flour 
mills have been forced to close down, 
thousands of employees thrown out 
of work, and heavy losses are being 
sustained by all concerns in the in- 
dustry. All this could have~ been 
avoided if Washington had permitted 
our mills to grind the wheat for ex- 
port flour. This is what they did 
in Canada and the Canadian mills 
are all running full time in the pro- 
duction of flour for both domestic 
consumption and export. 


Little Wheat Available 

“With our government purchasing 
all of the wheat at a black market 
price very little wheat, if any at all, 
is made available to local mills for 
either domestic or foreign consump- 
tion. Unless! Washington promptly 
changes its present wheat and flour 
policy, most mills and thousands of 
bakeries will be forced to close their 
doors within the next two weeks. 
That will mean a‘ bread famine in 
the United States.” 

The people of the United States, 
said Mr. Andresen, whose address 
met with enthusiastic approval, are 
gladly sharing their food supplies 
with starving people in the rest of 
the world, but failure of proper plan- 
ning by the government has brought 
forth several ‘unwise policies which, 
in the end, not only jeopardize our 
domestic economy, but bring little 
relief to hungry people. 

If the administration had followed 
the recommendations of the millers, 
who were sincerely trying to co- 
operate in providing wheat and flour 
for starving millions, chaos and 
losses would have been avoided for 
the industry and the people, and 
more bread made available for hun- 
gry people in other lands. But 
Washington would not listen to the 
experienced men in the industry. 
Policymakers insisted on raising the 
extraction percentage of flour from 
wheat from 72 to 80% which means 
a loss of millfeed to livestock pro- 
ducers and a large loss of flour on 
account of spoilage. It is significant, 
he noted, that the Canadians refused 
to go along on such a policy. 


The Washington Planners 


“The production of flour for bread 
is the oldest known industry in all 


history,” Mr. Andresen reminded his 
audience. “Those engaged in the 
business must of necessity deal with 
the realities of life, and not with 
theoretical blueprints sketched out 
by economic thinkers who have nev- 
er devoted a single day to the in- 
tricate problems of modern indus- 
try. Many of the men in the mill- 
ing industry have spent their lives 
in this business. Some of your as- 
sociates have expressed to me their 
amazement and wonder at the ease 
with which economic planners in 
Washington institute unsound poli- 
cies, which often, cripple the indus- 
try or put it out of business. These 
bureaucratic planners seem to have 
little or no regard for the labor 
employed in your various mills, or 
for the hazards or financial losses 
which you are forced to suffer be- 
cause of unsound and impractical 
policies. ; 

“The milling industry has been 
under government scrutiny or con- 
trol since the days of the processing 
tax in 1933. There are officials in 
Washington and some _ minority 
groups in this country, that would 
like to socialize the industry or keep 
it under permanent control. As it 
is now, you cannot make a move 
unless authorized by the economic 
stabilizer, the price control direc- 
tor or the secretary of agriculture. 
Only a short time ago, it required 
several cabinet meetings to deter- 
mine whether your industry should 
be permitted to operate part time 
or if you were to be amongst the 
expendables. 

“There are groups in this coun- 
try who seek to secure permanent 
control over the lives and business 
of the American people. Those fa- 
miliar with what is going on today 
cannot reach any other conclusion. 
The fight over the continuation of 
the OPA and the payment of bil- 
lions of dollars in consumer sub- 
sidies has clearly revealed the ob- 
jectives of those who seek to remain 
in permanent control of the people. 

“All of us fear a disastrous in- 
flation, and we do not want such a 
tragedy to overtake the American 
people. However, thinking persons 





SCROLL OF HONOR.—To Carlton 
D. McKenzie, retiring president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
presented a handsome scroll em- 
bodying the thanks and esteem of 
fellow members with whom he was 
associated in the momentous activi- 
ties of the past two years. It was 
placed in his hands at a luncheon 
meeting on the closing day of the 
federation’s annual convention at 
Chicago, May 15. 





recognize that abundant production 
and curtailment-of government ex- 
penditures are the only remedies to 
stop inflation. To pursue policies 
which retard production, and to con- 
tinue consumers’ subsidies at a time 
when the purchasing power is the 
highest in history, can only lead 
to disaster with ruinous inflation. 
“By executive order, the President 
has turned over to Chester Bowles, 
the economic - stabilizer, complete 
control over the economy of our 
country. Mr. Bowles may have been 
a very successful salesman in ad- 
vertising, but he and his backers, in 
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and out of government, now appear 
to be more interested in shaping 
economic policies for permanent con- 
trol over the lives and business of 
the American people than they are 
in securing a return to full produc- 
ion. 

“It is rather difficult for anyone 
today to make a constructive speech 
or suggestion without being met with 
rebuffs and smear publicity. Honest 
and experienced citizens, who desire 
to be helpful, bitterly resent un- 
warranted attacks by high public 
officials and commentators. I do not 
condemn all policy-making officials 
in Washington because there are 
still a few who desire to do the 
right thing in getting out of the 
mess in which we find ourselves. 
However, the full responsibility for 
our economic plight must be placed 
on the shoulders of the economic 
stabilizer to whom was delegated 
more power and authority than 
any one man should possess.” 


A Remedial Program 

Mr. Andresen offered these sug- 
gestions as to how to stop inflation 
and help solve problems confront- 
ing the milling industry: 

“1. Reduce government personnel 
to peacetime requirements, and par- 
ticularly rid our bureaucracy of 
those who do not believe in our 
American way of life. Cut govern- 
ment spending to the bone and bal- 
ance the federal budget. 

“2. Require, by law, the initiation 
of policies that will encourage full 
production of food and civilian goods 
under the American method of ac- 
complishment, and the removal of 
controls as soon as production hits 
its stride in meeting consumer de- 
mand. 

“3. A gradual removal of con- 
sumer subsidies with allowance for 
compensatory price increases as sub- 
sidies are discontinued. 

“4, The cancellation of the 80% 
flour extraction order which will 
save wheat, flour and millfeed for 
domestic use and foreign relief pur- 
poses. 

“5. Permitting our flour mills to 
operate full time in the production 
of flour for domestic and foreign 
consumption. 

“6. Require settlement of labor 
disputes in vital industries by collec- 
tive bargaining without work stop- 
pages. In my opinion, strikes in es- 
sential industries are strikes against 
the American people.” 





PHRASES PERTINENT 


* * 


AND FELICITOUS 


from Chicago Conventions of Flour Millers and Distributors 


REPRESENTATIVE AUGUST H. 
ANDRESEN OF MINNESOTA: — 
“I do not know of any industry 
in the country that has co-operat- 
ed more willingly and unselfishly 
with the government during the war, 
and at thé present time, than those 
of you who are engaged in the mill- 
ing of flour in the United States. 
‘Your industry has continued to pro- 
duce to the limit of capacity, when 
supplies of grain were available, in 
spite of scores of impractical and 
sometimes impossible government 
regulations.” 


* * a 

CARLTON D. McKENZIE, retir- 
ing president of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation:—“Although now, by 
various amendments to the order 
(WFO 144), the government has 
adopted, in principle at least, most 
of the important points contained 


in the. millers’ plan which was of- 
fered in January, at that time we 
received, at top levels, only a com- 
plete brush-off and a verbal spank- 


ing.” 
* * * 


WILLIAM P. BOMAR, president 
of the Millers National Federation: 
—‘As the 80% extraction matter 
now stands it sends white flour to 
brown folks and brown flour to white 


folks.” 
* * * 


PHILIP W. PILLSBURY, president 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc:—‘You distribu- 
tors have got to enlist the interest 
of your truck drivers, just as we’ve 
got to have the loyal support of every 
man in the mill, if we’re going to 
meet successfully the competition 
that will come back when 80% ex- 
traction goes out.” 


ROBERT H. SHIELDS, adiminis- 
trator of Production and Market- 
ing Administration and president of 
Commodity Credit Corp:—-‘‘We have 
a pretty good idea of where we are 
right now, but we do not pretend 
to be smart enough to see all the 
turns in the road ahead. * * * From 
the statesmanlike expressions of 
Carlton D. McKenzie, Herman Fak- 
ler and other leaders of your feder- 
ation and the milling industry we 
know that you are fully conscious 
of our joint obligations in the emer- 
gency and that you have accepted 
the situation graciously. * * * I 
want to express for all of us in the 
Department of Agriculture our very 
sincere appreciation of the fine co- 
operation of the members of your 
association and of your entire in- 
dustry in this trying emergency. We 
know the special problems you have 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





Me BREAT BREADMAKER | 


You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 











FLOURS ‘omcte 


Spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Il. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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to face, and we are grateful for the 
spirit with which you are facing 
them and for the great contribu- 
tion you are continuing to make in 
meeting a very real world crisis. 
* * * We don’t like restrictive or- 
ders any better than you do. As 
head of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration; I want to prom- 
ise you once more that we intend 
to get rid of them just as soon as it 
is at all possible to do so.” 


* * * 


SYDNEY ANDERSON, vice presi- 
dent General Mills, Inc:—‘‘You don’t 
get far in Washington by pounding 
on the table or by resorting to politi- 
cal pull. Agency men have a job to 
do—they have pride in doing it well. 
They like to think they act on eco- 
nomic facts and principles. We 
should approach them with realiza- 
tion of their responsibilities and limi- 
tations. * * * Find out first where 
authority lies. Make your approach 
by way of the lower levels. Have a 
remedy ready for what you think is 
wrong. * * * Your congressman likes 
letters, but he wants them factual 
and thoughtful. Bushels of tele- 
grams are of not much use—your 
representative knows all about this 
pressure mechanism.” 


* * * 


RICHARD UHLMANN, vice presi- 
dent UhImann Grain Co:—“‘The squeeze 
in grains which is being experienced 
now could have been avoided if some 


of the earlier forecasts had been © 


heeded. * * * It is certainly a sad 
commentary that when we _ have 
raised the largest crop in the history 
of the country we should have a 
famine committee and be compelled 
to reduce the diet of our own peo- 
ple. * * * In the important war years 
1942 to 1945, our total exports of 
wheat, oats, barley and rye were 
only 499,000,000 bus, while imports 
mostly from Canada during the same 
period and of the same grains were 
243,000,000 bus; thus we really made 
a very poor showing. A comparison 
can be made with 1914, when our 
exports of wheat, corn, rye, oats and 
barley for one season amounted to 
519,000,000 bus.” 


* * * 


DR. D. W. KENT-JONES, British 
cereal chemist:—‘“Palatability is the 
first requisite in nutrition—give peo- 
ple what they like. * * * Those who 
want to force down people’s throats 
what they don’t like are not true 
nutritionists.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. L. MOORE, FORMER QBA 
ENGINEERING HEAD, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Frederic L. 
Moore, 53, former director of engi- 
neering for Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Co-operative, Inc., died recently 
of a heart ailment. 

Mr. Moore, who had been with this 
organization for eight year, had re- 
tired from business two years ago 
because of ill health. He was well 
known in engineering circles and pre- 
vious to his association with Quality 
Bakers was with C. B. Comstock & 
Co., industrial engineers. 

As chairman of the safety commit- 
tee of American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Mr. Moore was active in 
initiating the nearly-completed safety 
code project for machinery in the 
American Standards Associtaion. At 
time of his death he was an active 
Mason, a major in the New York 
state guard and he had been a cap- 
tain in the army in World War I. 
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Congressman Hints of Bread Famine, 


Scores Government Black Market 


Chicago, Ill.—Addressing the Mill- 
ers National Federation at its an- 
nual convention here last week Con- 
gressman August H. Andresen. of 
Minnesota called the government’s 
wheat purchase program a_ black 
market operation which threatens 
to shut down a large part of the 
milling and baking establishment and 
create a bread famine. He criticized 
the 80% extraction order and blamed 
Chester Bowles, economic stabilizer, 
for what he called the present des- 
perate economic plight of the coun- 
try. 

“We have heard of foreign gov- 


ernments operating the black mar- 


ket, but no one ever expected that 
the United States government would 
establish and operate a black mar- 
ket in wheat or other grains,” Mr. 
Andresen said. “Our government is 


now paying 30c bu more for wheat | 


than the price fixed by the Office of 
Price Administration and _ conse- 
quently no mill or _ individual 
can purchase wheat in competition 
with this operation without being 
subject to severe, penalty. 

“The results are that most flour 
mills have been forced to close down, 
thousands of employees thrown out 
of work, and heavy losses are being 
sustained by all concerns in the in- 
dustry. All this could have~ been 
avoided if Washington had permitted 
our mills to grind the wheat for ex- 
port flour. This is what they did 
in Canada and the Canadian mills 
are all running full time in the pro- 
duction of flour for both domestic 
consumption and export. 


Little Wheat Available 


“With our government purchasing 
all of the wheat at a black market 
price very little wheat, if any at all, 
is made available to local mills for 
either domestic or foreign consump- 
tion. Unless! Washington promptly 
changes its present wheat and flour 
policy, most mills and thousands of 
bakeries will'be forced to close their 
doors within the next two weeks. 
That will mean a*bread famine in 
the United States.” 

The people of the United States, 
said Mr. Andresen, whose address 
met with enthusiastic approval, are 
gladly sharing their food supplies 
with starving people in the rest of 
the world, but failure of proper plan- 
ning by the government has brought 
forth several ‘unwise policies which, 
in the end, not only jeopardize our 
domestic economy, but bring little 
relief to hungry people. 

If the administration had followed 
the recommendations of the millers, 
who were sincerely trying to co- 
operate in providing wheat and flour 
for starving millions, chaos and 
losses would have been avoided for 
the industry and the people, and 
more bread made available for hun- 
gry people in other lands. But 
Washington would not listen to the 
experienced men in the industry. 
Policymakers insisted on raising the 
extraction percentage of flour from 
wheat from 72 to 80%. which means 
a loss of millfeed to livestock pro- 
ducers and a large loss of flour on 
account of spoilage. It is significant, 
he noted, that the Canadians refused 
to go along on such a policy. 


The Washington Planners 


“The production of flour for bread 
is the oldest known industry in all 


history,” Mr. Andresen reminded his 
audience. “Those engaged in the 
business must of necessity deal with 
the realities of life, and not with 
theoretical blueprints sketched out 
by economic thinkers who have nev- 
er devoted a single day to the in- 
tricate problems of modern indus- 
try. Many of the men in the mill- 
ing industry have spent their lives 
in this business. Some of your as- 
sociates have expressed to me their 
amazement and wonder at the ease 
with which economic planners in 


Washington institute unsound poli-: 


cies, which often cripple the indus- 
try or put it out of business. These 
bureaucratic planners seem to have 
little or no regard for the labor 
employed in your various mills, or 
for the hazards or financial losses 
which you are forced to suffer be- 
cause of unsound and impractical 
policies. i 

“The milling industry has been 
under government scrutiny or con- 
trol since the days of the processing 
tax in 1933. There are officials in 
Washington and some _ minority 
groups in this country, that would 
like to socialize the industry or keep 
it under permanent control. As it 
is now, you cannot make a move 
unless authorized by the economic 
stabilizer, the price control direc- 
tor or the secretary of agriculture. 
Only a short time ago, it required 
several cabinet meetings to deter- 
mine whether your industry should 
be permitted to operate part time 
or if you were to be amongst the 
expendables. 

“There are groups in this coun- 
try who seek to secure permanent 
control over the lives and business 
of the American people. Those fa- 
miliar with what is going on today 
cannot reach any other conclusion. 
The fight over the continuation of 
the OPA and the payment of bil- 
lions of dollars in consumer sub- 
sidies has clearly revealed the ob- 
jectives of those who seek to remain 
in permanent control of the people. 

“All of us fear a disastrous in- 
flation, and:we do not want such a 
tragedy to overtake the American 
people. However, thinking persons 





SCROLL OF HONOR.—To Carlton 
D. McKenzie, _retiring president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
presented a handsome scroll em- 
bodying the thanks and esteem of 
fellow members with whom he was 
associated in the momentous activi- 
ties of the past two years. It was 
placed in his hands at a luncheon 
meeting on the closing day of the 
federation’s annual convention at 
Chicago, May 15. 





recognize that abundant production 
and curtailment-of government ex- 
penditures are the only remedies to 
stop inflation. To pursue policies 
which retard production, and to con- 
tinue consumers’ subsidies at a time 
when the purchasing power is the 
highest in history, can only lead 
to disaster with ruinous inflation. 
“By executive order, the President 
has turned over to Chester Bowles, 
the economic - stabilizer, complete 
control over the economy of our 
country. Mr. Bowles may have been 
a very successful salesman in ad- 
vertising, but he and his backers, in 
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and out of government, now appear 
to be more interested in shaping 
economic policies for permanent con- 
trol over the lives and business of 
the American people than they are 
in securing a return to full produc- 
tion. 

“It is rather difficult for anyone 
today to make a constructive speech 
or suggestion without being met with 
rebuffs and smear publicity. Honest 
and experienced citizens, who desire 
to be helpful, bitterly resent un- 
warranted attacks by high public 
officials and commentators. I do not 
condemn all policy-making officials 
in Washington because there are 
still a few who desire to do the 
right thing in getting out of the 
mess in which we find ourselves. 
However, the full responsibility for 
our economic plight must be placed 
on the shoulders of the economic 
stabilizer to whom was delegated 
more power and authority than 
any one man should possess.” 


A Remedial Program 
, Mr. Andresen offered these sug- 
gestions as to how to stop inflation 
and help solve problems confront- 
ing the milling industry: 

“1. Reduce government personnel 
to peacetime requirements, and par- 
ticularly rid our bureaucracy of 
those who do not believe in our 
American way of life. Cut govern- 
ment spending to the bone and bal- 
ance the federal budget. 

“2. Require, by law, the initiation 
of policies that will encourage full 
production of food and civilian goods 
under the American method of ac- 
complishment, and the removal of 
controls as soon as production hits 
its stride in meeting consumer de- 
mand. 

“3. A gradual removal of con- 
sumer subsidies with allowance for 
compensatory price increases as sub- 
sidies are discontinued. 

“4. The cancellation of the 80% 
flour extraction order which will 
save wheat, flour and millfeed for 
domestic use and foreign relief pur- 
poses. 

“5. Permitting our flour mills to 
operate full time in the production 
of flour for domestic and foreign 
consumption. 

“6. Require settlement of labor 
disputes in vital industries by collec- 
tive bargaining without work stop- 
pages. In my opinion, strikes in es- 
sential industries are strikes against 
the American people.” 





PHRASES PERTINENT AND FELICITOUS 


from Chicago Conventions of Flour Millers and Distributors 


REPRESENTATIVE AUGUST H. 
ANDRESEN OF MINNESOTA: — 
“I do not know of any industry 
in the country that has co-operat- 
ed more willingly and unselfishly 
with the government during the war, 
and at th@ present time,.than those 
of you who are engaged in the mill- 
ing of flour in the United States. 


-Your industry has continued to pro- 


duce to the limit of capacity, when 
supplies of grain were available, in 
spite of scores of impractical and 


sometimes impossible government 
regulations.” 
* * * 


CARLTON D. McKENZIE, retir- 
ing president of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation:—“Although now, by 
various amendments to the order 
(WFO 144), the government has 
adopted, in principle at least, most 
of the important points contained 


in the. millers’ plan which was of- 
fered in January, at that time we 
received, at top levels, only a com- 
plete brush-off and a verbal spank- 


ing.” 
+ * * 


WILLIAM P. BOMAR, president 
of the Millers National Federation: 
—“As the 80% extraction matter 
now stands it sends white flour to 
brown folks and brown flour to white 


folks.” 
* * * 


PHILIP W. PILLSBURY, president 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc:—‘You distribu- 
tors have got to enlist the interest 
of your truck drivers, just as we’ve 
got to have the loyal support of every 
man in the mill, if we’re going to 
meet successfully the competition 
that will come back when 80% ex- 
traction goes out.” 


“ 


ROBERT H. SHIELDS, adiinis- 
trator of Production and Market- 
ing Administration and president of 
Commodity Credit Corp:—-““We have 
a pretty good idea of where we are 
right now, but we do not pretend 
to be smart enough to see all the 
turns in the road ahead. * * * From 
the statesmanlike expressions of 
Carlton D. McKenzie, Herman Fak- 
ler and other leaders of your feder- 
ation and the milling industry we 
know that you are fully conscious 
of our joint obligations in the emer- 
gency and that you have accepted 
the situation graciously. * * * I 
want to express for all of us in the 
Department of Agriculture our very 
sincere appreciation of the fine co- 
operation of the members of your 
association and of your. entire in- 
dustry in this trying emergency. We 
know the special problems you have 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 


“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





NE BREA’ BAEADHAKER, 


You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 











ELOURS Campiecte 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 


800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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to face, and we are grateful for the 
spirit with which you are facing 
them and for the great contribu- 
tion you are continuing to make in 
meeting a very real world crisis. 
* * * We don’t like restrictive or- 
ders any better than you do. As 
head of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, I want to prom- 
ise you once more that we intend 
to get rid of them just as soon as it 
is at all possible to do so.” 


* * * 

SYDNEY ANDERSON, vice presi- 
dent General Mills, Inc:—“You don’t 
get far in Washington by pounding 
on the table or by resorting to politi- 
cal pull. Agency men have a job to 
do—they have pride in doing it well. 
They like to think they act on eco- 
nomic facts and principles. We 
should approach them with realiza- 
tion of their responsibilities and limi- 
tations. * * * Find out first where 
authority lies. Make your approach 
by way of the lower levels. Have a 
remedy ready for what you think is 
wrong. * * * Your congressman likes 
letters, but he wants them factual 
and thoughtful. Bushels of tele- 
grams are of not much use—your 
representative knows all about this 
pressure mechanism.” 

* * * 

RICHARD UHLMANN, vice presi- 
dent Uhimann Grain Co:—‘‘The squeeze 
in grains which is being experienced 
now could have been avoided if some 


of the earlier forecasts had been © 


heeded. * * * It is certainly a sad 
commentary that when we have 
raised the largest crop in the history 
of the country we should have a 
famine committee and be compelled 
to reduce the diet of our own peo- 
ple. * * * In the important war years 
1942 to 1945, our total exports of 
wheat, oats, barley and rye were 
only 499,000,000 bus, while imports 
mostly from Canada during the same 
period and of the same grains were 
243,000,000 bus; thus we really made 
a very poor showing. A comparison 
can be made with 1914, when our 
exports of wheat, corn, rye, oats and 
barley for one season amounted to 
519,000,000 bus.” 


* * * 


DR. D. W. KENT-JONES, British 
cereal chemist:—‘“Palatability is the 
first requisite in nutrition—give peo- 
ple what they like. * * * Those who 
want to force down people’s throats 
what they don’t like are not true 
nutritionists.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


F. L. MOORE, FORMER QBA 
ENGINEERING HEAD, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Frederic L. 
Moore, 53, former director of engi- 
neering for Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Co-operative, Inc., died recently 
of a heart ailment. 

Mr. Moore, who had been with this 
organization for eight year, had re- 
tired from business two years ago 
because of ill health. He was well 
known in engineering circles and pre- 
vious to his association with Quality 
Bakers was with C. B. Comstock & 
Co., industrial engineers. 

As chairman of the safety commit- 
tee of American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Mr. Moore was active in 
initiating the nearly-completed safety 
code project for machinery in the 
American Standards Associtaion. At 
time of his death he was an active 
Mason, a major in the New York 
state guard and he had been a cap- 
tain in the army in World War I. 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 22.) 

years of age at his death, and had 
been engaged in the flour business in 
New York for a great many years. 
Thinking of him, one naturally recalls 
Samuel Knighton, Hubert J. Horan 
and a host of other distributors who 
were active in the business during 
the. first World War, and for a good 
many years prior to that. 

That, of course, recalls the tremen- 
dous change that has taken place in 
the flour distributing industry since 
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that time. Some thought that re- 
strictions during the prior war and 
afterward were severe, but they were 
nothing compared with the many 
laws, regulations and directives con- 
fronting the trade today. Nor is 
there an immediate end in sight. 


Those older flour distributors, the 
majority of whom are no longer with 
us, did their work well, and the in- 
dustry survived. The younger mem- 
bers of the industry who are now at 
the helm are doing equally well under 
even more adverse circumtances. It 
shows indeed that the flour distribut- 
ing industry is composed of good men, 
fully capable of carrying on regard- 
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(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


less of how heavy the load may be. 
They deserve full credit from millers, 
bakers and consumers. 


Brand Names 

ce) 

Under existing circumstances it is 
difficult to know what to do about 
the use of established brand names 
of flour. This applies to distributors 
who have sold under mill brands, or 
their own, as well as to mills. Flour, 
of course, is not the same quality 
as heretofore, and some have _hesi- 
tated in determining what procedure 
to follow. 
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One thing is certain, however, and 
it.is that those brands which have 
won a place for themselves should 
not be permitted to fade out of dis- 
tributors’ or consumers’ minds. When 
the former quality of flour returns, 
as it will, there will again be a tre. 
mendous need for the good-will back 
of established brands. 

If they are permitted to be for- 
gotten, both millers and distributors 
will have to start all over again 
establishing new brands. All know 
that this is a major merchandising 
task, which requires money, time 
and hard salesmanship. Even if a 
brand is temporarily withdrawn from 
the market, its name should be kept 
before the public in some way if it 
is to be used again. Intelligent ad- 
vertising is the best means of doing 
this, both for millers and distributors. 


The Wrong Attitude 
° 


We realize, of course, that millers 
are not in‘a position to make new 
connections or to supply flour to new 
customers during the present emer- 
gency. A few, unfortunately, have 
adopted such a harsh attitude on 
this question that they undoubted- 
ly will regret it in the future. It 
is to the effect that they are not 
interested in brokers, no matter how 
good they may be, that they can 
sell more flour than they can pro- 
duce, so why bother even to answer 
inquiries. 

They will find the answer to this 
when they are again looking for 
business, as they inevitably will be. 
Brokers are as well aware of the 
present situation as are millers. For 
the most part, what inquiries they 
make are looking toward the future, 
and should be handled accordingly. 
We know a good many brokers who 
are now thinking of forthcoming ac- 
tivities. 

These are the ones who may think 
of new connections, and who will 
undoubtedly be among the leaders 
in their markets in the future. The 
majority of millers realize this, but 
a few continue to brush off inquiries 
with abrupt replies, or none at all. 
It is the wrong attitude to take. 


Time Goes On 

Oo 

Recently we were privileged to see 
a copy of the menu of the Fourth 
Annual Dinner of the New York 
Flour Club, held at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, April 17, 1914. It was most 
elaborate. The cover reproduced a 
painting of an old mill by the late 
Walter Quackenbush of The North- 
western Miller staff. The menu was 
long and varied. At the banquet 
were four speakers, 10 guests and 
the “Flour Club Quartette.” 

The officers, now all dead, were 
well known to the flour trade 
throughout the country in their day. 
They were Samuel Knighton, presi- 
dent; Fred O. Seaver, vice president; 
Berthold H. Wunder, treasurer; Wal- 
ter Quackenbush, secretary. The 
Reception Committee contained such 
well-known names as G. A. Zabris- 
kie, E. G. Broenniman, E. O. Chal- 
lenger, R. A. Claybrook, L. A. Vivi- 
ano and others. 

Today the organization is known 
as the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors. Its function is almost 
purely a business one, although it 
continues to hold an annual dinner. 
There is little left of the social activi- 
ties of the original organization. All 
of which only shows that the tempo 
in the flour trade has increased 
greatly with the years. 
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esterday, Today & 


Australian Hamburgers | 


USTRALIAN hamburger scones 

were introduced at the United 
Nations restaurant by Mijnheer Dirk 
Bykelhoff, chief chef, recently. 

The Australian special is some- 
thing like hamburger on a board, 
made of salt, flour, shortening and 
baking powder. The hamburger is 
baked only long enough for the meat 
to change color, and it is kept loose. 
It is served on the board—the scone 
—with sliced sauted tomato and 
sliced sauted onion, sprinkled with 
parsley. The hamburger itself in- 
cluded, with the ground meat, some 
grated onion, water, pepper and salt. 

A detective who tasted the Austra- 
lian scone said: -“It’ll do, but you 
can lay odds it won’t replace the hot 
dog at Ebbets Field.’”—The New York 
Times. 


Good Answer 


URING Mark Twain’s days as a 

newspaperman, he was editor of 
a small Missouri weekly paper. One 
day he got a létter from a local bak- 
er who had never advertised in 
Mark’s weekly. The missive stated 
that he was a subscriber, that he had 
found a spider in his paper and that 
he wanted Mark to tell him whether 
it was a good or bad omen. 

Mark wrote back: “Finding a spi- 
der in your paper is neither good 
luck nor bad. The spider was mere- 
ly looking over our paper to see which 
merchant was not advertising so that 
he could go to that store, spin his 
web across the door and lead a life 
of undisturbed peace ever after.” 

Once jurors couldn’t have a bite of 
bread—or any other food, for that 
matter, until they’d reached a de- 
cision. (Quote from _ Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, Book III, Chapter 
XXIII: The jury .. . to avoid cause- 
less delay, are to be kept without 
meat, drink, fire or candle till they 
are unanimously agreed.” 


Foods of the Famous 


hw: greatest gourmet of his day, 
Sulla had a preference for flesh of 
wild ass, brains of ostriches, cranes, 
snails and chickens drowned in wine. 
Henry the Eighth was a glutton for 
beans and brought over a gardener 
from Holland to grow them. Napo- 
leon had a passion for coffee and.drank 
20 to 25 cups daily. The first.time 
Andrew Jackson surrendered to ice 
cream, made by his wife, he liked it 
so well he vowed he’d soon have some 
at the White House. He kept his 
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Stubble Fields 


Shorn of harvest, let them lie 
Fallow, under summer sky. 

Growth and fruitage now are done; 
Let them drink the rain, the sun. 
Quickened soon by.sun and rain, 
Fields will bloom with green again. 
Then the autumn share will break 
Through the green and leave a wake, 
Rich and dark, of fertile loam; 
There the seed will find a home. 
Green again will be earth’s breast 
From north to south, from each to west. 
Now let wind and starlight keep 
Vigil; let the stubble sleep. 


—Maud E. Uschold. 














word. It was served at the next 
presidential reception. George Wash- 
ington had an insatiable appetite for 
hickory nuts, and even after he be- 
came famous he was known for the 
quantity he could eat at one time. 
Queen Elizabeth was fond of roast 
goose, while Victoria, England’s oth- 
er queen, dotéd on roast mutton. 


Bisthday Banter 
GAG that really took the cake 
proved a shock to 18-year-old 
Shirley Temple and resulted in her 
best job of emoting in all her movie 
career. Happily awaiting the chef to 
bring on the huge three-layer cake he 
had baked for her 18th birthday, she 
was shocked and saddened to see him 
trip over a light cable and fall, face 
down, in the creamy looking mixture 
on a sound stage. 

Shirley was the last to discover it 
was only a gag, that the cake was 
plaster and the chef an actor. 

Checking the tears that threat- 
ened to spill over, Shirley and her 
husband joined enthusiastically a few 
moments later to cut the real cake 
for 150 cinema celebrities. 


Strange Menu 
S HORTLY after the late cowboy 
star Tom Mix became a Holly- 


wood luminary, he was the guest of 
honor at a banquet given in one of 


New York’s swankiest hotels. Exotic 
foods, the likes ‘of which Mix had 
never seen before, were on the 
menu, each with a_high-sounding 
name. To the ex-cowboy fresh from 
the plains, it was all bewildering. 
Came the next day and a prominent 
movie producer asked him how he 
had liked the dinner. 

“We-e-ll, them foods tasted all 
right,” drawled Mix, “but I’ll have 
to admit, sir, that during the two 
hours I spent eating, the only thing 
I recognized was the bread.” 


Frozen bread is served in Siberia. 
Right after baking, loaves are 


stored out of doors and icicle-ized. 
Then before mealtime they’re heated 
and munched. 


French Bread 


HE chief complaint in France still 

is about food rations. All women 
agree that at no time since the war 
has rationing been so meagre. 

France’s first need from abroad is 
coal. It needs machinery and prob- 
ably, temporarily, some fats. And it 
needs wheat to make bread. 

For many Americans this French 
craving for bread is perhaps hard to 
grasp. But in France, bread really 
is the staff of life. Hors d’oeuvres, 
soup, entrees, meat dishes, cheese, 
desserts, even wine are really only 
just so much flavoring for bread 
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which is eaten copiously with all. In 
France a bread shortage is a dis- 
aster. ; 
Even with the present coarse, gray 
flour French bread is excellent. But 
French people will never be satisfied 
until they have white flour again. 

Last Sunday in a local village elec- 
tion, I stopped to ask two grannies 
which of two candidates they thought 
would win. Screwing her skin tight- 
er around her old sunken mouth, one 
quavered: ‘‘We won’t eat white bread 
any sooner with one than with the 
other.”—Paul Scott Mowrer in the 
New York Post. 


Back From the Wars 


HE national cherry growers, in- 

dustrial council promises that an- 
other war casualty—cherry pie—will 
be back on the nation’s dinner table 
this summer. Last year there was a 
poor crop, with only 35,000,000 Ibs of 
red tart produced as compared with 
the normal 175,000,000 Ibs. The army 
took all of the 1945 crop, but the 
council predicts that a plentiful sup- 
ply will be available this year. 


Bronze Star Winner 


AN idea of the value placed upon 
doughnuts by the nation’s serv- 
icemen was revealed the other day by 
Red Cross worker Virginia Lamb of 
Evanston, Ill., who was awarded the 
Bronze Star for ‘quick, bold, and de- 
termined” action in preventing the 
looting of a Red Cross Doughnut 
Clubmobile. While serving in the 
China - Burma-India theater, Miss 
Lamb caught two men in the act of 
breaking into the clubmobile and 
drove them off with a gun. 

To Miss Lamb, the incident was 
just -another routine matter, but a 
month later she was awarded the 
Bronze Star and learned that service- 
men at the base where she was sta- 
tioned had brought the incident to 
the attention of headquarters. She 
still insists it was just another of 
those things that happen in the life 
of a doughnut girl in China. There 
were harder jobs, she added. 

For instance, the times they ran 
out of doughnut mix. One time she 
and a coworker on a clubmobile flew 
out of one base to another to bring 
in doughnut mix held -on their laps. 
There were times when they had to 
“scrounge” ingredients and make up 
their own recipes, she said. And it 
took a great deal more courage to try 
out the improvised doughnuts on 
hopeful GI’s than it did to rout those 
looters. 
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UNITY THROUGH THE 
FEDERATION 


LL reasonably observant people in any way as- 

sociated with flour milling have known for 
months past that the industry as a whole en- 
joys not too enviable standing with the boys at 
Washington who make the rules governing all 
industry and commerce. To a considerable ex- 
tent this unhappy position is shared by the grain 
and feed trades and bakers. 

In large part this no doubt is due to the fact 
that all of these industries have been chief suf- 
ferers under the government’s belated efforts to 
provide food for the world’s hungry after a long 
period of reckless waste of food grains in this 
country. Those affected by these upsetting day- 
after-day commands have been forced into a po- 
sition of objection rather than permitted, in 
some degree at least, to co-operate in devising 
means to insure the end result. 

In the particular case of milling, however, 
the difficulty goes beyond that. Too many self- 
serving efforts have been made, too much scat- 
tering fire employed, too great division of inter- 
est has constantly been in evidence, so that the 
confusion at Washington among bedevilled pub- 
lic servants, many of them doing the best they 
can under difficult circumstances, has been multi- 
plied by like confusion of thought and action 
among the people made victims of sudden de- 
cisions and unworkable rules. 

In our view, wholly the result of observation 
from the sidelines, the chief accomplishment of 
last week’s mass meeting at Chicago, under spon- 
sorship of the Millers National Federation, was 
both an expression of intent and the adoption 
of means and methods to insure that henceforth 
the causes of the milling industry will be pre- 
sented as the causes of the whole industry rather 
than of small groups filled with ideas and desires 
for action which get nowhere but even may in- 
jure the common interest. 

This policy was outlined by President Bomar 
and later given characteristically forceful em- 
phasis by Sydney Anderson, who said that when 
he was called to Washington in any cause he in- 
variably conducted his campaign in co-operation 
with Herman Fakler, Washington representative 
of the industry, made his headquarters at Mr. 
Fakler’s, office and, under no circumstance, ever 
operated as an individual apart from the over- 
all federation program. He regarded it as whol- 
ly destructive for any miller to do otherwise. 

This plan for greater unity of effort was still 
further emphasized by the reports of federation 
committees, each with its own job to do, each 
co-operating with the others, and each report- 
ing to the sources of its authority—the federa- 
tion officers and directors and the industry as a 
whole, 

This course not only is as it should be, but 
it is, in the knowledge and experience of all of 
those who have had contact with the present ad- 
ministration—bemused, distraught and no doubt 
well nigh discouraged — the only course which 
holds any worth while promise of keeping these 
industrial victims of hard circumstance from 
even greater misfortune than sometimes appears 
to threaten them. 


e@e*¢@ 
ALTERNATIVES? 


A VALUED correspondent writes: “When we 
fail to get the wheat off the farms, as I am 


convinced we shall, what shall we send to Europe | 
Is it not time for—us } 


to feed the starving? 
to begin thinking of what other foods we might 
use instead of concentrating entirely on the un- 
attainable or elusive wheat? And why should 
the bread industries bear tpe whole burden? 
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The first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are known as the “Bill of 
Rights.” The third of these amendments con- 
cerns the right of quartering soldiers. Lest you 
have forgotten, here is the text: “No soldier 
shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law.” 
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Canada seems to be coming to this notion, which 
is basic also in our Emergency Food Collection 
program under Secretary Wallace.” 

This obviously is such a perfectly sound sug- 
gestion that it is impossible to doubt that the 
Combined Food Board, the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, and every 
other agency associated in the battle against 
world: starvation has given it full consideration 
and probably some measure of inclusion in the 
over-all program. 

Yet, when it comes to detailed consideration 
of the quantities of supplementary food likely 
to be available to add to the basic calory re- 
quirements, in terms of protein, fat and carbo- 
hydrate, one finds little to stimulate the imagina- 
tion, much less expectation. 

Efforts have been and still are being made 
to piece out available resources of these basic 
foods, primarily wheat, with other things; but we 
have not heard of quantities so far being sig- 
nificant. No doubt, to the extent of their being 
obtainable, coarse grains are acceptable and could 
be used in case of dire hunger, but, so far as 
we are aware, maize is not regarded in any part 
of Europe as human food and such things as 
American corn bread are quite unknown. It is 
probable that only limited milling facilities may 
be available. 

So far as miscellaneous contributions of canned 
fruits and vegetables from American housewives’ 
pantries go, it is quite impossible to believe that 
they would add measurably to solution of the 
hunger problem. This, as we understand it, is 
the worthy goal of’ the organization headed by 
Secretary Wallace, which, however, includes the 
solicitation of money contributions despite the 
fact that money is the last thing needed, plenty 
of it being available from government appropri- 
ations of UNRRA funds. 

Characteristic, perhaps, of voluntary contribu- 
tions of nutritional. odds and ends is the in- 
stance of the Florida farmer who made a gift 
of his spinach crop from many acres for relief 
of tragic famine, and the devoted women of the 
community are reported to be hopefully en- 
gaged in canning the crop to prepare it for 
shipment. This might be good news to American 
youngsters who for years had to choke down 
quantities of spring greens in the faith that it 
contained iron, but we cannot picture this, to us, 
most unpleasant dish relieving the pangs of a 
Hindoo, much less of a Dutchman or a Slovak. 


Problems all. Yet problems multiplied by 
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long time unreadiness and. neglect comparable 
with that which made possible Pearl Harbor, 
Singapore and the Battle of England. Incident- 
ally, we recently re-reviewed a survey, “Food for 
Postwar Europe,” written by Dr. M. K. Bennett, 
of Stanford University, and published in March, 
1944, which prophesied the present situation with. 
scientific accuracy. Curiously, however, but for 
reasons now clearly apparent, Dr. Bennett at that 
time regarded “wheat (including flour) as per- 
haps the item most nearly certain to exist in 
abundance.” The incredible use of wheat for 
animal feeding and industrial purposes in this 
country through the past.two years of unprece- 
dented production could not possibly’ have been 
anticipated. 
e@ @8@ @ 


FADING HOPES 


T is no more than a candid admission of fact 

that the fervently prayerful hopes of the peo- 
ple of this country that President Truman would 
prove equal to the gigantic task so suddenly 
placed upon him are gradually but surely fad- 
ing. 

No doubt it was too much to hope that this 
friendly and well meaning man would prove to 
be the man on horseback capable of overcoming 
all difficulties in the postwar period, always pre- 
senting problems equal to war itself. It was sure- 
ly recognized that he would make mistakes, some 
of them perhaps serious—as who does not?— 
but it was to be hoped that the successes and 
failures would in some sense come to balance so 
that we could have a sense of measurable triumph 
over difficulties and of slow but reasonably sure 
advance toward peace within and without the na- 
tion. 

Yet gradually the ruthless march of Stalin in 
world affairs and of John L. Lewis in his govern- 
ment-empowered attack on peace and order at 
home not only have steadily gained in force but 
have more and more revealed the weaknesses of 
government in defending the people against them. 

Today President Truman’s smile and assurance 
that all will be well is giving place to a certain 
pettishness evidenced in his repetition, in connec- 
tion particularly with our foreign relations, that 
“I am the state department.” In similar spirit, 
he said, in the eleventh hour of the coal crisis, 
that the strike situation was being carefully con- 
sidered, and, in reply to a question, that he would 
not hesitate to “seize” the railroads in case of 
need. Obviously, the railroads were not assailing 
the nation’s economy or its people, but merely 
were closing up shop because of lack of fuel or in 
response to orders of government. On the other 
hand, if any pressure is being exerted on Mr. Lew- 
is, it is the government’s top secret. 

We must clingto our hopes, however our faith 
may wane. Yet the country just now assuredly 
would respond with paeans of praise to any act 
of the President, with his virtually, unjimited and 
so frequently asserted authority, or. of the Con- 
gress, indicating abandonment of their subservi- 
ence to ruthless minor groups and their recogni- 
tion of responsibility to the American people as a 
whole and the future of this nation’s position in 
the world. 

.-@ @ @ 


WHERE HONOR IS DUE.—Far too many 
people are biased in criticism of government 
while failing to accord credit for its worthier 
deeds. In instance, we find fault with govern- 
ment’s timid, vacillating and sadly ineffective 
policies in the matters of labor strikes and 
spreading shortages, while rarely do we hear an 
expression of admiration for its prompt and 
courageous actions in reflecting the effects of 
those strikes and shortages by imposition of 
sanctions upon the people. Is that fair? 
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STATES RELAXING LABEL 
RULES ON 80% MILLFEED 


Kansas City, Mo.—In view of the 
increased extraction rate under WFO 
144, the various states are relaxing 
their feed labeling regulations to co- 
operate with wheat mixed feed man- 
ufacturers and distributors. A rec- 
ommendation was made by the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control 
Officials recently that offal obtained 
from 80% wheat extraction be la- 
beled “Wheat Mixed Feed” if the 
fiber content is less than 8.5% or 
“Emergency Wheat Mixed Feed” if 
the fiber content exceeds 8.5%. 


A 
MODERN 
MILL 
FOR 
MODERN 
FLOUR 


1894 TO 
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New Hampshire manufacturers are 
being required by the state to re- 
register their products without addi- 
tional charge, especially noting the 
change in the fiber content, which 
they estimate will run up to 9 and 
10%. This will be labeled as “Emer- 
gency Wheat Feed, Regulation WFO 
144.” 

During the existence of emergency 
extraction, Tennessee officials are ac- 
cepting registrations for wheat mixed 
feed with fiber content not more than 
11%, provided the product is labeled 
with the prefix “Emergency.” 

The state of Washington is permit- 
ting wheat mixed feeds in that state 


to be sold in accordance with the 
regulation suggestion made by the 
national association. Nebraska in- 
tends to follow the accepted pro- 
cedure of the majority of states, but 
as yet no exemptions under WFO 
144 have been made there. 

While mills are operating under 
WFO 144 in Georgia, feed control 
officials there are allowing millers to 
register their wheat by-products by 
showing in parenthesis after the reg- 
ular brand name “80% Extraction,” 
and are accepting the analysis, what- 
ever it might be. When screenings are 
used as an ingredient, it is limited 
to not more than 8%. 
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2,000 LOAVES OF TOAST 

Vancouver, B. C. — Nearly 2,000 
loaves of bread materialized in the 
form of toast here recently when 
huge oven at the McGavin, Ltd., bak. 
ery, jammed. When bakers opened 
the door to investigate, waves of heat 
billowed out. A large crowd gath- 
ered outside to enjoy the tempting 
aroma of toasted bread wafted on the 
night air. 





Officials in the states of Arkansas, 
Vermont and Louisiana, while not 
stating specifically their plan of pro- 
cedure during the emergency, have 
expressed confidence that they fully 
understand the situation and will co- 
operate with the manufacturers. 

Previously, 18 states had stated 
that. they approve the association's 
proposal, while 18 others had slightly 
varied but basically the same plans. 
To date no comments have been re- 
ceived from New Jersey, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas or Wyoming. 
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EXCHANGE ACT VIOLATOR 
BARRED FROM MARKETS 


Chicago, Ill.—The United States 
Department of Agriculture has de- 
nied trading privileges on all contract 
markets to Reuben Earl McGuigan of 
New York City, for violation of the 
Commodity Exchange Act. Mr. Mc- 
Guigan has operated a futures mar- 
ket advisory service for approximate- 
ly 20 years, under the name of In- 
ternational Market Forecast Bureau, 
15 Moore Street, New York City. 

Mr. McGuigan was charged in a 
complaint issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on Jan. 3 with having 
traded in large quantities of cotton 
and grain futures while using his 
market advisory service to manipu- 
late market prices. It is charged 
that he did this by influencing trad- 
ers to make purchases and sales 
which would result in price move- 
ments favorable to market positions 
previously assumed by Mr. McGuigan 
in his personal speculative activities. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC., 
ADDING GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Hillsdale, Mich. — Contracts have 
been awarded by F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Inc., for construction of a new 
grain elevator at its plant here. The 
elevator will consist of 16 silos, each 
20 feet in diameter and 100 feet high, 
having a total capacity of 400,000 bus. 
Track unloafling facilities, hopper 
scales and a 10x40-foot platform 
truck dump also are included in the 
plans. 

The Macdonald Engineering Co. of 
Chicago was awarded the contract. 
Work now is under way. 

This new storage will give the mill- 
ing company a total grain capacity 
of approximately 700,000 bus. Har- 
old Stock, Jr., is president of the com- 
pany. J. P. Lackey is its grain buy- 
er and L. H. Leudemann is plant su- 
perintendent and chemist. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRIBUTION SITE PURCHASED 

New Brunswick, N. J.—The Gen- 
eral Baking Co. has purchased an 
acre of land on Triangle Road, in the 
Jersey Avenue industrial section of 
this city. When building conditions 
permit, it plans to construct a new 
distyjbuting plant. 
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Parliament May Decide Future 
of Winnipeg Market This Year 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Toronto, Ont.—It is believed in 
Canada that between now and _ the 
end of current crop year. the govern- 
ment at Ottawa will reath a conclu- 
sion as to what is to be the future 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, at 
present dormant. Regulations im- 
posed during the war made the ex- 
change useless for the purpose it was 
created to serve. For many years it 
was the channel through which the 
increasingly great crops of hard 
spring wheat and other grains grown 
in western Canada weré sold. to the 
world at large and its services to 
this Dominion were very great. 

In the course of its development 
over the years, many disputes, as to 
the exchange’s mode of procedure de- 
veloped and at times the wheat farm- 
ers whom it served were severely 
critical, but time usually cured the 
abuses. Commissions appointed by 
the government to inquire into farm- 
ers’ complaints investigated and re- 
ported findings, most of which were 
favorable to the exchange, though 
sometimes there was advice as to 
how this body could better its pro- 
cedure. 

During the present session of par- 


liament at Ottawa a private bill, 
sponsored by a western farmer who 
is a member of the house, has for its 
avowed purpose elimination of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the 
transfer of its functions to the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, a government or- 
ganization which has been in exist- 
ence for a number of years and has 
had full control of the grain han- 
dling services since early in the last 
war. The bill now before parliament 
has support from other farm mem- 
bers, but cannot hope to become law 
as a privately sponsored measure. It 
does, however, serve. aS an oppor- 
tunity for farmers who are hostile 
to the grain exchange to air their 
views. - 

What the government itself will 
propose as a peacetime method of 
handling and marketing western 
grain is not known at present. Its 
general policy on all matters relating 
to commercial enterprise is definitely 
in favor of private trading. Most 
Canadians doubt the ability of any 
government in any country to market 
commodities for domestic or export 
use as economically or as satisfac- 
torily in all respects as private en- 
terprise has done over the years. 





Canadian Wheat Body Circularizes 
Mills with Detailed Export Rules 


Toronto,, Ont. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board, now in control of all 
flour exports from Canada, has issued 
a circular of instructions, effective 
immediately, as_ollows: 

“1. GR flour sales may be made to 
the Import Cereals Division of the 
British Ministry of Food for shipment 
from the mill up to-—July 31, 1946. 
The delivery date from the mill in 
this case is not changed by this cir- 
cular. 

“2. Export flour sales to the Brit- 
ish West Indies, Newfoundland and 
St. Pierre-Miquelon may be made for 
shipment from the mill up to July 
31, 1946. For your guidance the fol- 
lowing destinations are considered 
as the British West Indies region: 

“Antigua, Bahamas, Barbados, Bar- 
buda, Bermuda, British Guiana, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Dominica, Grenada, 
The Grenadines, Jamaica, Montser- 
rat, Nevis, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Tobago and Trinidad. 

“3. Sales of export flour to the 
following countries may be made for 
shipment from the mills up to July 
31, 1946, but offers to these countries 
must be made only through the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa: China, India, U.N.R.R.A. 

“4, Sales of export flour to the 
following countries may be made for 
shipment from the mill up to June 
30, 1946, but offers to these coun- 
tries may only be made subject to 





confirmation by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The board reserves the right 
to add to or subtract from this list 
of countries or to limit the sales to 
any one of .these countries: 

“Belgium, Dutch East Indies, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, Italy, 
Poland, Aden, Belgian Congo, British 
South Africa, British West Africa, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Dutch Guiana, ‘Dutch 
West Indies, Ecuador, Egypt, French 
Guiana, French West Africa, French 
West Indies, Greenland, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland,. Liberia, 
Madeira-Azores, . Nicaragua, Peru, 
Portuguese East Africa, Republic of 
Panama, Salvador and Virgin Islands. 

“5. Effective immediately, export 
permits will be required for ship- 
ments of flour to any destination. 

“6. When the conversion of wheat 
to the export price is accepted by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the ap- 
plication for export permit will be 
approved, provided the following in- 
formation is included and is in order 
on each application for export per- 
mit: 

“(a) Date on which the mill con- 
verted the wheat to the export price 
with ‘the Canadian Wheat Board. 

“(b) Basis of sale which will in- 
clude sales price f.o.b. or f.a.s. sea- 
board in Canadian funds per 196-Ib 
bbl, bulk basis and expected delivery 
date at seaboard, stating that the 
sales price is properly related to the 


maximum export price of wheat. 

“(c) Where an additional broker 
or brokers are concerned in the trans- 
action, the names and addresses of 
these brokers must be given. 

“(d) Where a flour broker is apply- 
ing for a permit, the name of the mill 
that is providing the flour. 

“7. We have been. advised by the 
Export Permit Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce that as 
of May 8, no fee is required for ex- 
port permits issued for or on behalf 
of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. In view of this ruling 
any permit issued by the Canadian 
Wheat Board on or prior to May 7, 
1946, will require the -$2 fee. Any 
permit issued by the Canadian Wheat 
Board on May 8, 1946, or thereafter, 
will not require the $2 fee.” 


¥ ¥ 


Demand for Canadian 
Export Flour Heavy 


Toronto, Ont. — Since Canadian 
mills received instructions from the 
wheat board as to the countries now 
permitted to receive shipments of 
Canadian flour they have done busi- 
ness with almost every country list- 
ed. However, the quantities are 
merely token shipments as little flour 
is available over previous commit- 
ments. 

Representatives of the Belgian 
Economic Mission, pressing for as 
much as possible additional Canadian 
flour for June shipment, f.a.s., Mont- 
real, state that Belgian supplies will 
be completely exhausted by June 25. 

Canadian mills cannot accept all 
the orders rolling in for flour from 
all quarters. This has been the case 
for some time but demand is now 
heavier than ever. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE AFFECTS PROFITS 


Montreal, Que. —Inter-City Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., reports operating prof- 
its for the year ending Jan. 31, 1946, 
at $498,080 compared with $588,- 
926 in the preceding year. The de- 
crease was due to an extended shut- 
down of the company’s largest plant 
as a result ofa strike. 
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Hong Kong Importer 
Back on the Job 


Winnipeg, Man.—L. Dunbar & Co. 
of Hong Kong is back on the job 
with Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., of 
Canada. This firm handled Purity 
products for almost 25 years. In 
1922 Purity products were first 
worked through the senior Lambert 
Dunbar’s office in Hong Kong to vari- 
ous destinations in the Orient. The 
business was continued by his son 
who happened to be in the United 
States when the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor occurred. With the cessation of 
hostilities in the Far East, Lambert 
Dunbar, Jr., lost no time in return- 
ing to Hong Kong and in March 
started to bring together his old con- 
tacts. 





1945 Lake Shipments 
of Canadian Wheat 
Well Above 1944 


Winnipeg, Man.—Total shipments 
of wheat and coarse grains from 
Fort William and Port Arthur dur- 
ing the 1945 season of navigation 
were in excess of the year previ- 
ous, with wheat shipments alone 
amounting to 344,406,436 bus, as 
compared with 304,299,000 in the 
1944 season. The wheat totals in- 
cluded 6,053,113 and 5,366,236 bus of 
durum, respectively. 

Figures released by the Statistics 
Branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners showed a total of 2,101 
cargoes, and of this figure 1,458 
cargoes were carried in Canadian 
vessels, and 643 in American bot- 
toms. 

Oats shipments for the season of 
navigation last year amounted to 84, 
927,712 bus as compared with 80,- 


010,547 the year previous. Barley 
shipments amounted to 45,186,570 
and 56,343,559 respectively. Clear- 


ances of rye in 1945 were 4,827,679 
bus as compared with 8,158,022 the 
year previous, while flax clearances 
were 4,348,070 as against 7,205,054 
in the season of navigation for 1944. 
A total of 207,159 tons of screen- 
ings also was moved in 1945, as 
compared with only 174,043 tons the 
year previous. 

The totals of the various grains 
destined to Canadian ports were as 
follows; wheat, 251,493,653 bus, in- 
cluding 3,995,733 of durum grades, 
oats 43,359,193, barley 28,539,329, 
rye 1,937,336, flax 3,282,402, and 
screenings 31,885 tons. The remain- 
der of the bulk totals went to 
United States ports. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COLD WEATHER SETS BACK 
CROPS AFTER EARLY START 


Toronto, Ont.—The first report of 
this season on Canadian crop condi- 
tions by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, issued on May 14, 
states that spring work in the prairie 
provinces is well advanced with wheat 
seeding practically completed in Man- 
itoba and nearing completion in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. Sowing of 
coarse grains is coming along well. 

The weather in Manitoba was ideal 
for early seeding and this was the 
case also in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta until late April. Recenily, 
however, cold weather with heavy, 
dry winds in some areas of the lat- 
ter two provinces has deterred prog- 
ress to some extent. Generally, how- 
ever, conditions in the prairie prov- 
inces may be considered favorable to 
date, but precipitation since early 
April has been well below normal 
in all three provinces. Rains are now 
needed in many areas to promote 
germination and growth and to elim- 
inate danger of serious soil drifting 
in southern Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. 

Seeding is well advanced through- 
out British Columbia. Crops and 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 
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‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 


no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 





RICHMOND MANUFACTURING.CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at 


Glencoe, Minn. 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 
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pasture conditions are reported to 
be favorable in nearly all areas. 
Weather in the maritime provinces 
and Quebec has been backward with 
work on the land just getting under 
way in most areas and little or no 
seeding has been done as yet. Condi- 
tions in western and central Ontario 
have favored early spring work and 
‘seeding is practically completed. 
Now warm weather and rain is need- 
ed in these sections of the province. 
Cold, wet weather has delayed prog- 
ress in eastern Ontario. Pastures 
are backward and frost has done 
some damage to wheat and hay. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROUP SEEKS SUPPORT 
-FOR HUDSON BAY ROUTE 


Winnipeg, Man. — It is expected 
that representatives of the three 
prairie provinces of Canada will make 
presentations to Dominion govern- 
ment officials in Ottawa, urging im- 
mediate utilization of the Hudson Bay 
Railway and Port Churchill for a 
shipping route to serve the provinces. 
It was agreed at a recent meeting of 
the On-To-The-Bay Association, held 
in Saskatoon, Sask., that everything 
possible be done to make use of that 
route for the export of Canadian 
grains from Western Canada and the 
importation of materials from over- 
seas for distribution in that part of 
the country. 


——- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILL MOVE TO VANCOUVER 

Winnipeg, Man.—P. J. Rich, after 
40 years in Winnipeg, has disposed of 
his business interests here and will 
shortly move to Vancouver, B. C., to 
become associated with Bennett, Ltd., 
and Clark & Stewart. Thirty-three 
years ago Mr. Rich joined the Unit- 
ed Grain Growers, Ltd., and later was 
a member of the staff of Robin Hood 
Mills at Winnipeg and Moose Jaw. 
In 1920 he joined the staff of K. P. 
Gibson Grain Co. and in 1923 organ- 
ized his own company, the P. J. Rich 
Grain Co., Ltd. Mr. Rich has been a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change for 30 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VISIBLE SUPPLY DECREASES 

Toronto, Ont.—The visible supply 
of Canadian wheat in North America 
was down to 81,561,935 bus on May 
2, compared with 85,922,046 bus a 
week earlier and 321,588,226 bus on 
the corresponding date last year. 
This year’s supply included 1,800,000 
bus in store at Churchill. This port 
has been closed to shipping during 
the war years, but arrangements 
have been completed to have this 
wheat shipped to England during the 
late summer. 5s 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED CONVENTION 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers’ national con- 
vention will be held in Winnipeg 
June 17-19, inclusive. Many out- 
standing nutritional and commercial 
authorities from both Canada and the 
United States will speak at the vari- 
ous sessions. The program has been 
divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with nutrition and the sec- 
ond with merchandising and dis- 
tribution. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—On a general in- 
spection trip of western branches, K. 
A. Wadsworth, general manager for 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. with head- 
quarters at Toronto, was in the city 
recently conferring with R. T. Os- 
borne, local manager. 
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When normal conditions in these 
two respects-have been restored, 
trade interests will need fast, 
valuably interpretive informa- 
tion. This type of material, the 
kind that experienced business- 
men can use advantageously, is 
what our firm supplies regularly 
—in regard to all important com- 
modities. The operations of our 
90 offices, 60 of which are located 
in areas where commodities are 
either largely grown or proc- 
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The Coming Relaxation of 
Commodity Market Restrictions 


Two developments of great importance are obviously get- 


@ Re-opening of futures markets still closed because 
of world conditions—creating enlarged interest in 
commodity trading as a whole. 


@ Elimination of “ceilings,” “floors,” and other re- 
strictions on free price movements. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Offices in 89 Cities 

















essed, and all which are inter- 
connected by 40,000 miles of 
leased wire, are obviously an 
aid in speedy transmission of 
such data. 

We would like to have an op- 3 
portunity to consult with you : 
now regarding what specific serv- 
ices we can perform for you. Such 
a consultation can be arranged at 
your pleasure with one of our 
executives in any of our 90 offices 
accessible to you. 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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FTC CHARGES VIOLATION 
OF ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


Washington, D. C.—Independent 
Grocers Alliance Distributing Co., 
Chicago, its directors and four of its 
affiliated wholesale grocers for whom 
it operates a buying and merchan- 
dising service, are charged in a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaint 
with violation of the brokerage sec- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act by 
accepting brokerage fees or commis- 
sions from sellers of foodstuffs, gro- 
ceries and related products. Four 
sellers of such commodities, who pay 
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the brokerage to the respondent buy- 
ers, likewise are charged with violat- 
ing the act. 

The complaint also is directed 
against Grocers Co., Chicago, and its 
directors. Grocers Co. holds 50% 
of the capitalization of I.G.A., and 
all of Grocers Co. capital stock is 
held by the wholesalers affiliated 
and under contract with I.G.A. 

The seller respondents named in 
the complaint are Jersey Cereal Co., 
Chicago; Stokely Bros. & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis; Dean Milk Co., Chica- 
go, and Cupples Co., St. Louis. - The 
buyer respondents are Franklin Mac- 


Veagh & Co., Chicago; E. R. Godfrey 
& Sons Co., Milwaukee; Winston & 
Newell Co., Minneapolis, and Wet- 
terau Grocer Co., Inc., St. Louis. 

The sellers named are said to be 
fairly typical of a group of approxi- 
mately 300 manufacturers, processors 
and producers who sell a substantial 
portion of their merchandise to buy- 
ers who purchase through I.G.A. 
Similarly,. the buyer respondents 
named are alleged to be representa- 
tive of a large group of I.G.A. whole- 
sale grocers each of whom is a stock- 
holder in Grocers Co. 

Three of the directors of Grocers 
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Kansas City, Mo. — Senator Clyq, 
Reed of Kansas, Herman Fakler, Vice 
president of the.Millers Nationa} Fed. 
eration, and a number of large flour 
buyers received a humorous, but 

"pointed, gift recently 


from William R 

M: useum Duerr, vice President 
e and general sale, 
Specimen manager, Flour Mili; 


of America, Inc., Kap. 
sas City. The gift was a smail as, 
tray, containing about a teaspoonfy 
of wheat and covered with cell. 
phane. It bore this legend: “Museu 
Specimen. This grain was availabl 
in large quantities in the Unite 
States prior to 1946 but now is 31. 
most extinct.” 
ee a 
Co., James D. Godfrey, Ned N. Flem. 
ing and Robert H. Perlitz, also are 
directors of I.G.A., which at one 
time had under contract 97 whole. 
salers, who in turn sponsored ap. 
proximately 4,800 I.G.A. retail stores, 
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FRED KRUEGER COMPLETES 
50 YEARS WITH PILLSBURY 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Fred G. Krueger, 
manager of the feed department at 
Buffalo for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
honored at a dinner at the Hotel 
Statler recently, commemorating his 
completion of 50 years of continuous 
service with the company. 

Mr. Krueger began his association 
with Pillsbury on April 28, 1896, as 
a clerk for one of the company’s 
jobbing affiliates, C. W. Ball of Buf. 
falo. He was named assistant man- 
ager of the traffic and service de- 
partments of the eastern general of- 
fice at Buffalo in 1926 and in 1937 
became manager of the feed depart- 
ment. ‘ 

Hosts at the honor dinner were 
M. E. Edelstein, eastern region man- 
ager, grocery products sales, and I. 
C. Maghran, manager of eastern and 
seaboard regions, bulk products sales, 
for the company. A feature of the 
celebration was a _ congratulatory 
message from Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of the company, who spoke 
from the company’s main offices in 
Minneapolis, via telephone and am- 
plifiers in the banquet room. Mr. 
Krueger received a 50-year service 
pin and a gold watch on behalf of 
Mr. Pillsbury and the company. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
REPORTS QUARTERLY SALES 


New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. sales during the first quarter 
of 1946 reached $79,911,634, against 
comparable figures of $82,361,665 in 
the corresponding period of 1945. 
Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board, in making the report, said 
that sales of special packs to the 
government brought the larger gross 
figures for 1945. 

Net profits after taxes and all 
charges this year were $4,644,274, 
against $3,785,822 a year ago, and 
before taxes, first quarter profits in 
1946 were $7,612,274, and in 1945, 
$10,199,822. 

With the cost of the goods sold 
still rising and ceilings on selling 
prices largely unchanged, profit mar- 
gins on products continue to de- 
crease, it was pointed out. Govern- 











ing quarters, Mr. Francis stated. 


ment grain orders will decrease Ce 
real and flour operations to the detr!- 
ment of sales and earnings in com- 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








THE SPONGE THAT DIDN’T RISE. 
—tThe professor’s young bride asked 
her hard-hearted neighbor to tell her 
how to make bread. She followed the 
instructions carefully. But the sponge 
did not rise. Next morning she set 
a new sponge, but that, too, failed 
her. So she gave up and began buy- 
ing bread from the hard-hearted 
neighbor—at twice what she ought to 
have paid. Later—much later—she 
learned that the h.-h. neighbor had 
deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought instructed her to put in too 
much salt. 

That’s all there is about bread, or 
about anything remotely concerned 
with the world of breadstuffs, in the 
novel, “Skinny Angel,” just off the 
press of Whittlesey House (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.) and selling like hot 
cakes at all bookstores for $2.75 a 
copy. But its bread content, after all, 
isn’t its qualification or card of ad- 
mission to mention in this column. 
Its eligibility is simply that the au- 
thor, Thelma Jones, is a very good 
friend of the family, and she has writ- 
ten a very good book. 

The “Skinny Angel” is Mrs. Jones’ 
mother, and the story in the main is 
the story of her: family. It is one of 
those “way of life” tales, and it is 
more than merely a mirror of times 
and manners, for it presents the un- 
usual picture of an educator’s family 
—a highly interesting group of per- 
sons who shared the privations and 
loyally supported the generosities 
(often quixotic) of a man who gave 
everything to his profession and did 
not hesitate to project his own sac- 
rifices and devotions across the hap- 
piness of his hearth. It was not an 
unhappy family, however, principally 
owing to his extraordinary helpmeet’s 
great resources of philosophy, in- 
domitable humor and miraculous vi- 
tality. In its wider sense and signifi- 
cance it is the story and inspiration 
of all who live on soup-bone salaries, 
and for whom a loaf of bread has 
values beyond those which most of 
us can ever know. 


BREAD ECONOMY IN EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY ENGLAND.— 
The Times of London prints a list 
of bread conservation rules that were 
proposed during the great harvest 
failure and consequential bread scar- 
city in England at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The poor were 
blaming the wheat traders and the 
bakers, and were rioting and. steal- 
ing. The Times, undoubtedly re- 
flecting official opinion, advised: 
Abolish all gravy and second courses; 
buy no starch; destroy all useless 
dogs; give no dog or other animal 
the smallest piece of bread or flour; 
make broth, rice pudding, etc., for 
the poor and teach them to make 
such things; go.to church. 

One humanitarian of the times pro- 
posed the making of no more pastry 
or pie crust, but suggested that imi- 
tation pie crust of plaster or crushed 
chinaware might serve to cover pies. 


By Carroll K. Michener 


Hair powder, then generally used, 
and generally consisting of flour, was 
frowned upon. Several regiments 
of the King’s troops were praised 
for abandoning all hair-dusting for 
the length of the emergency. 

Adds the Times of this sad era: 
“No new bread was to be sold, ‘four 
stale loaves being equal to five new 
loaves,’ and bakers were ordered to 
use potato or rice flour or any of 
the cheaper kinds of corn [wheat] in 
making bread. This mixed bread, 
however, which was marked with the 
letter M, was never popular with the 
poorer people. The rich blamed 
them for this, but perhaps because 











A Reminder of Today’s 
World Hunger 








bread formed a much greater part of 
the poor man’s daily food, he was 
always less ready than the.rich to 
agree to its being changed for the 
worse. The day was past when the 
poor were contented with ‘black 
bread’ made of rye, or even ‘horse- 
bread’ made of beans, which they 
had often been glad to eat in the 
Middle Ages.” 


% & ® Sir William Beveridge, Henry 
Wallace’s opposite number in the 
Anglo-American gallery of full em- 
ployment through planned economy, 
says in the London Observer that you 
can’t have full employment without 
sacrifice of individual liberties. Hen- 
ry insists, on the other hand, that 
you can continue to be free as air 
under federal control of the econ- 
omy. * ® ® Sir William warns his 
fellow Britons that they cannot af- 
ford a rise in mere money wages 
without a “dramatic increase of out- 
put per manhour.” He points out 
that without this increase in indi- 
vidual productivity, higher money 
wages would be meaningless. Then 
he adds that if higher money wages 
are paid to industrial workers, higher 
wages cannot be denied to agricul- 
tural workers. And so on up—and 
finally down again. 
e®ee 


Words from a current news report 
(tune, “The World’s Upside Down”): 
“Vogelmann’s bakery has also in- 
structed its driver salesmen to edu- 
cate customers to buy less bread.” 








THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT.— 
A good millin’ friend took us mildly 
to task the other day for using the 
terms “high” and “low” extraction. 
“Long” and “short,” said he, are what 
we should say. The term low, he 
thinks, is misleading and invidious. 
It involves high grade, not low grade 
flour. It is confusingly contradictory 
of implication even to one of his ex- 
treme sophistication; and how much 
more so it must therefore be—so he 
argues—to the man of the street or 
the mistress of the kitchen for whom 
low usually signifies inferiority. 

Long and short perhaps are even 
more mysterious in meaning and cer- 
tainly as inverted and contradictory 
in their technical significance. Our 
millin’ commentator admits this. Yet 
he finds in these terms nothing in- 
vidious—they do not seem to him to 
imply anything necessarily either 
good or bad. It is a rule obligatory 
upon all employees of his company, 
therefore, to use only these preferable 
words. 

If our friend is right the preponder- 
ance of high and low extraction talk 
in the flour industry as a whole is 
unfortunate. Government officials 
seem to use these terms exclusively. 
The public press has adopted them. 
By this time the man in the street 
and the lady of the kitchen must have 
found out what they mean or have re- 
tired behind a veil of confusion from 
which they never will emerge. 

Still, perhaps something should be 
done, industry-wise, toward the en- 
lightenment of a not yet lost genera- 
tion. The present one is highly un- 
sophisticated about the age-old proc- 
ess of making flour and about the 
time-honored product that comes to 
it so simply and cheaply, and which 
is always so reliable and seems so 
simple, though in point of fact both 
process and product actually are 
highly complex. But if there is to be 
a reformed terminology, why not 
start fresh and figure out a set of 
words that will be both unmistakably 
and accurately descriptive at one and 
the same time? 

¥ ¥ 


And while we're at it, wouldn't it 
be a good idea also to do some- 
thing at long last to correct the popu- 
lar misconception, so completely 
abetted by the government's pressure 
publicity for 80% extraction four, 
over just what kind of extraction is 
represented in “ordinary” flour— 
meaning the kind of flour we pick off 
the grocer’s shelf in times when there 
is no world famine and we do not 
live under the blessings of a govern- 
ment too much given to crackpot 
panaceas? Certainly there are very 
few people outside the mystic circle 
of the milling fraternity who realize 
that the former “ordinary” four 
probably was of a considerably short- 
er or lower extraction—as you 
please, for the moment—than 80%. 
Some of those who have found this 
out have been more than slightly 
irritated by the fact that, contrary to 
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glib governmental assurances, the 
current ecru. flour on the grocer’ 
shelves contains not 8% more of 
something else but as much as 30%, 
more than was there in the good old 
patent quality days. 


*% & ®& MOST RUSSIAN WORK. 
ERS are paid on a piecework basis, 
not at an hourly wage rate. The 
object is to obtain maximum produc. 
tion from individuals. Mass meet. 
ings, movies, speeches .and other 
high-pressure methods are used to 
speed production. An eight-hour day, 
six-day week is standard. % % ®% This, 
of course, is not our kind of econ- 
omy. We have no piecework incen- 
tive, and the ‘slow-down is our 


——————— 
HOSPITALITY 


Chicago, Til.—What would a Mill- 
ers National Federation convention 
be like without the traditional Wal- 
lace & Tiernan hospitality? It was 
as sumptuous as ever this year, with 
a buffet luncheon that taxed the 
huge capacity of Edgewater Beach 
Hotel’s renowned marine dining 
room. Posies were fixed to lapels, 
too, on each day of the convention, 
by the little ladies charmingly sym- 
bolizing the company’s thoughtful 
courtesy. The usual corps of W. & 
T. personnel was present, headed 
by W. J. Orchard, general manager, 
and R. M. Finch, director of the 
flour milling service division. 


slogan, * * ® American workers are 
not putting forth as much effort as 
they’ did even a decade ago. Ford 
officials have stated that their labor 
efficiency is off 34%. Walker’s Build- 
ing Estimators Book for 1931 lists 
bricklayers as averaging more than 
1,000 bricks a day. Now the brick- 
layer is tired enough for one day 
when he has laid 500. From the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, one gleans that in 24 non- 
war industries decreased efficiency 
coupled with increased wages raised 
1944 labor costs 50% over 1941. 
#% & ®% In America the theory of 
government and labor economics is 
that despite individual contributions 
of less and less to the common pool 
of production it is possible for ev- 
eryone to extract more and more. 
Stalin doesn’t see it that way. He 
says productivity must be the meas- 
ure of wages. Have we outdistanced 
communism, or haven’t we caught 
up with it? 





VALEDICTORY 
The Millers National Federation, 
at its annual meeting in Chicago, 
May 13-15, made note of the as- 
sociation’s loss of these members }» 
death during the year just past: 


Cc. P. Walton, president, Capital 
Flour Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Jesse R. Jones, secretary-treasure', 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

E. R. Guenther, president, Pioneer 
Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas. 

Herman Levi, president, Capiiol 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, Cal. _ 

John L. Blish, president, Blish 
Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. 

Jerry Yergler, general manage’, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. i 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary, Na- 
tional Soft Wheat -Millers Associ:- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 

A. R. Kinney, chairman, Nebrasks 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Horace Menchey, president, Lan- 
caster Milling Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Arthur Storms, secretary-treasur- 
er, Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, 
Texas. A 

Guy A. Thomas, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


21, 1946 
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e. Th Within a few weeks, new crop flours will 
produc. again be on the market and you will find 
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POLAR BEAR, as usual, in the top qual- 













Sages ity bracket. Superior flours new depend 
our day, more heavily on milling skill than ever be- 
‘ ‘de, fore. That’s why it pays the flour distributor 
¢ incen. to choose a reliable brand like POLAR 
=~ BEAR. 
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He , BUSINESS FOUNDED 1882 GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ae 1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
aught MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH plus 

Modern Laboratory Control 
-— Insures Our Customers of 
rT? oe 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 
Dn, mt. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
~ D iamond D Siok frees Bootes ieoke heat. HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorpora 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 

















“THERE IS NO 
Pa SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








“WINGOLD” 


80% EMERGENCY 


FLOURS 


made under govern- 

ment regulations— 
will continue in 
the quality field. 


Cfor More Than 45 Years 
Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


Our GUARANTEE Still Stands 


We have always advertised our fine flours 
with the statement that we back them to the 
limit for the particular use to which they 
are adapted. 

This guarantee extends to La Grange Mills 
80% flour. It is made from closely selected 
spring wheat, and as carefully milled as men 
and machines can make it. This results in 
satisfaction for the bakeshop and housewife. 
In these days of uncertainty about flour, your 
best_bet is to stick to the mill that has al- 
ways made quality its first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS - R224 


*-MINNESOTA 
PIONEER MILLERS O 


——_““4 JUST 
DELIVERED GihiacDetens 


YOU 
Rugged, tough Hammond 





























PACKED 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUSTRO” “SECURPAC”’ “ CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “foughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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ALCOHOL PLANT CONVERTS 
TO PRODUCTION OF SYRUP 


Omaha, Neb.—The Farm Crops 
Processing Corp. began production of 
maltose sugar syrup recently. Offi- 
cials believe the plant can produce 
about 60,000 gals of syrup a day. 

W. M. Knoppe, assistant superin- 
tendent, reported that the conver- 
sion of one line from an alcohol pro- 
ducing system to one for syrup was 
quite simple, and was accomplished 
principally by adding large tanks and 
some filter presses to the system. 
The grain is ground, then mixed with 
water to form a slurry. 

The slurry is cooked or “mashed” 
in a continuous unit to put the starch 
into solution, Mr. Knoppe said. This 
starch is converted into sugar by the 
addition of enzymes through a com- 
bination of malt and wheat bran. 
The substance is screened to remove 
coarse particles, which are later used 
as a dried livestock feed. The liquid 
is again screened and filtration fol- 
lows. The liquid is evaporated to 
the point where it contains about 
60% sugar. It appears at that point 
like corn syrup. Finally it is put 
into drums or tank cars for shipment. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SAM HONEGGER HEADS 
NEW MILL CORPORATION 


Mansfield, Ohio.—Honegger-Hanley 
Mills, Inc., has been formed by the 
principals and owners of Honeggers’ 
& Co., Fairbury, Ill., and J. O. Hanley, 
representing the remaining interest 
in the former Hanley Milling Co. 
here. 

The Honegger interest operates a 
big farm in Illinois and started mak- 
ing feeds several years ago. 

Sam Honegger is president of the 
new corporation; J. O. Hanley is ex- 
ecutive vice president and manager 
of the flour division; Ben Roth is sec- 
ond vice president; William W. Wal- 
ker is secretary-treasurer, and Terry 
Edwards is superintendent of the 
plant. T. J. Hanley and daughter, 
Veronica M. Hanley, have retired 
from the business. 

Both the flour and feed mills are 
being overhauled and prepared for 
increased operation and production. 
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Cc. C. BROWN GETS POST 
IN FAMINE COMMITTEE 


Washington, D. C. — Courtney C. 
Brown of Scarsdale, N. Y., formerly 
vice president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., and chief of the Divi- 
sion of War Supply and Resources of 
the State Department, has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to Chester 
C. Davis, chairman of President Tru- 
man’s Famine Emergency Committee, 
it has been announced. 

Mr. Brown has been loaned for the 
next two months to the committee 
from his present assignment as head 
of the petroleum economics division 
of the Standard Oil Co., New Jersey. 
The two months period is to cover 
the action phase of the food cam- 
paign. 

It also has been announced that 
Alfred D. Stedman has completed his 
work as assistant to Chairman Davis 
and has returned to his home in St. 
Paul, Minn. Mr. Stedman, who is as- 
sociate editor of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch, was loaned by 
those newspapers to the Famine 
Emergency Committee through the 
planning and preparations phase of 
the food campaign. 
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Flour- 


Enrichment 
ALWAYS SPECIFY 
“VEXTRAM” 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, WN. Y. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
— Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Telephone 85991 














e 9 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Flour 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Chicago, il. 


400 West Madison St. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisDOM 


FLOUR 


v. 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. * OMAHA, NEBRASKA 






ClA-CLUTEM FLOUR 
 asan Comsmuparea was Co 
om ama nt 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. - 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 


+ 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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The SHELLABAAGER MILLS. 


SALINA, KANSAS — 
-——= 








is still a better buy... 








Back of SILVER MIST stands the finest of tech- 
nical equipment and milling ability. That’s why 
you will find SILVER MIST 80% extraction flour 
still the kind of flour that 


builds sales for the distributor. 





South Sales Offi Central States Sales Office 
006 Necktie Trost Bide. SHELLABARGER MILL 900 Beggs Bldg. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. ———> SA LINA, KANSAS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





CENTRAL BAG & BurReaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


‘CHICAGO 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DocinG sxorion or THE UNITED STATES 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 
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Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANIEL WEBSTER and GoLp CoIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EaGLe’s will be the best of its kind. 


Dependable 





Ria. 
Care in Milline 


yi XTRA FANCy —~$ 
ee 


CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 
* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


> 
Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
o 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











Western King Fiowr_ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


DAVIS - NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 














“FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. KENSER_ 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Seuthern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 

















KANSAS CITY GRAIN FIRM 
BUYS LINE OF ELEVATORS 


_ Kansas. City, Mo.—The Hart-Bart- 
lett-Stuirtevant Grain Co. Kansas 
City, has completed the purchase of 
the King Grain Co. elevators, includ- 
ing a terminal of 320,000 bus capac- 
ity at Sioux City, Iowa, and 10 coun- 
try stations, nine of which are in 
South Dakota and one in Nebraska. 
The Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant firm 
opened an office in Sioux City recent- 
ly managed by H. L. Jackson, former 
manager for the King Grain Co. 

The Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant com- 
pany operates line elevators in five 
states and terminals at Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo., and Nebraska 
City, Neb., in addition to the newly 
acquired plant at Sioux City. The 
company also has a flour and feed 
mill at Falls City, Neb., and a feed 
plant at Junction City, Kansas, and 
has feed mixing facilities at a num- 
ber of country stations. 
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USAGE OF SCREENINGS 
COVERED UNDER WFO 145 


Washington, D. C.—According to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture Feed Branch officials screen- 
ings are covered by the provisions of 
WFO 145 when mixed with other 
grains. However, when screenings 
are used to mix a grade of oats, for 
example, it is perfectly legal to do 
so. Up to this time the USDA has 
made no special provision under the 
order to cover local conditions where 
oats might have been historically 
mixed with other grains and sold as 
a grain mixture to feed manufac- 
turers. 
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SCREENINGS MARK-UP 
CLARIFIED BY OPA 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association 
has received the following interpre- 
tation concerning feed screenings un- 
der RMPR 417 from J. B. Richards 
of the Washington office of the Office 
of Price Administration: 

“Question: X produces feed screen- 
ings at a plant located at point Y. 
X also maintains a selling office at 
point Z which is not within the same 
switching limits as point Y. May X 
sell feed screenings through his office 
to any person other than a feeder 
and add a mark-up of $2.50 ton as 
provided in section 10 of regulation 
No. 417 for sales from a place of 
business not located at the produc- 
tion plant where the lot was pro- 
duced?” 

“Answer: No. The ‘place of busi- 
ness’ referred to in section 10 must be 
a place where the lot of feed screen- 
ings is physically located after hav- 
ing been transported from the pro- 
duction plant.” 





BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASE IN NET EARNINGS 

Chicago, Ill—Net earnings of Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, manufacturer 
of phosphate and other chemical 
products, after provision for dividends 
on the preferred stock and tax re- 
serve, were $475,259 for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1946, compared with 
$233,790 in the comparable quarter 
of 1945, August Kochs, president, an- 
nounced recently. The earnings are 
the equivalent of 63c per common 
share on 750,000 shares, compared 
with 31c in the first quarter a year 
ago. 
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A Complete Flour Service 


* NORTHWEST 80 
* SOUTHWEST 80 
* HI-GLUTEN 80 
* CAKE 80 

* PASTRY 80 

* CRACKER 80 

*% COOKIE 80 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Occident, American Beauty and 
Other Bakery Flours 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


NORFOLK, VA 


LIGONIER, IND. 

















BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 


Truck Cover. 
Twines. 


| -——_ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Bonus Wheat 


(Continued from page 9.) 


is becoming increasingly evident that 
controls on 1946 crop wheat seem un- 
avoidable. 

Mr. Anderson told the House Ag- 
riculture committee last week that 
he has made commitments to foreign 
claimants for wheat beyond the pree 
vious world program for the 1945-46 
crop year. Members of the House 
committee intend to dig further to 
determine if there have been any oth- 
er commitments which had not been 
revealed by Mr. Anderson on his first 
appearance before the House group. 





—_ 


FARMER RECEIVES BONUS 
ON 1.67 BUS WHEAT 

Fargo, N. D.—“Earlier estimates 
of the amount of bonus wheat that 
will be delivered in various counties 
are being revised upward as many 
early estimates already have proved 
to be too low,” John Kasper, state 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration chairman, said late last week. 
Mr. Kasper reported the amount of 
the checks being delivered to some 
farmers indicates a real scraping of 
bin bottoms in some instances. One 
farmer received a check for only 1.67 
bus and there have been other in- 
stances of small amounts. On the 
other hand there are many checks 
for thousands of bushels from one 
farmer. The largest yet cashed was 
for 3,693 bus. 





The Senate small business committee 
also is waiting to resume investiga- 
tion of the activities of the govern- 
ment in pledging our food supplies to 
foreign nations. This Senate commit- 
tee will reopen its hearings early in 
June and if closing of bakeries and 
curtailment of bread supplies are as 
great as predicted in baking indus- 
try circles considerable heat may be 
displayed at the sessions. 

In connection with the new crop 
wheat program, it is believed that 
the USDA will handle this movement 
in part in a most unusual manner. In- 
asmuch as the gulf ports cannot han- 
dle more than 12,000,000 bus monthly, 
rail shipments from the Southwest 
producing area to the lake ports for 
movement to eastern elevator ter- 
minals are possible. By so doing the 
new crop wheat can be immediately 
pumped into the export program at 
the most critical period and the move- 
ment of grain cars can remain almost 
wholly in the wheat belt. 


¥ y 


25,000,000 Bus of 
Northwest Bonus 
Wheat Delivered 


Through May 19, 4,250,000 bus of 
bonus wheat had been received at 
Dulu‘h-Superior for famine relief 
abroad, according to J. A. Cole, re- 
gional director of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at Minneapolis. Mr. 
Cole said the grain is being shipped 
by boat to Buffalo for transship- 
ment to Atlantic - ports, thence 
abroad, 

Receipts at Duluth-Superior on 
May 21 amounted to 1,300 cars, Mr. 
Cole reported, and to date about 
25,000,000 bus have been delivered 
to Northwest elevators for shipment 
to the lake ports. 

Although the railroads had_ pre- 
pared for the emergency by accumu- 
lating special stocks of empty box- 


cars, the heavy volume of wheat 
which has poured off North Dakota 
farms since the big rush of seeding 
work slackened has swamped the 
railroad facilities in many instances 
and elevators have been blocked on 
every major line serving the state, 
the Fargo Forum reports. 

The blocked elevator situation was 
especially acute along the Soo, but 
there is reason to believe the Great 
Northern line may get an even great- 
er influx of wheat from its north- 
ern branch lines, where spring seed- 
ing operations are not*yet complet- 
ed but are drawing rapidly to a 
close, the Forum says. . 

As of May 18, there were sev- 
eral blocked elevators but that situ- 
ation changes almost by the hour, 
it is reported by Walter Harvey, 
manager of the Minneapolis district 
office of the Association of American 
Railways. 

An elevator may be blocked in 
the morning, then cleared as the 
railroads rush the grain cars in try- 
ing to keep the grain-moving out as 
rapidly as the farmers bring it in, 
only to be blocked again the same 
day. 





Mill Mortality 





(Continued from page 9.) 


He instructed Carl C. Farrington, 
assistant Production and Marketing 
Administration director, to work 
closely with the labor union group 
to see that no unnecessary closing of 
mills occurred if wheat could be made 
available for export flour grind. 

Well into the third week of the 
month, the nation’s mills last week 
averaged 70% of capacity as com- 
pared with 71% for the week pre- 
vious. The largest slump in produc- 
tion was reported in the northwest, 
which dropped from 63% two weeks 
ago to 54% of capacity for the past 
week. 

Mills in Buffalo showed an in- 
crease in production as compared 
with the previous week, reporting 
86% of capacity for the week, and 
75% for the week before that. Pa- 
cific coast mills also showed a gain 
of 13% in production—from 83% for 
the previous week to 96% for the 
past week. There was a sizeable 
lot of wheat allocated among Pa- 
cific coast mills for export flour pro- 
duction which accounted for the pro- 
duction gain. 

Minneapolis mills showed a further 
decrease of 6% in production, re- 
porting 62% as against 68% for the 
week previous. Kansas City mills 
lost 14%, dropping from 71 to 57% 
of capacity. 

Those production figures do not in- 
dicate the amount of wheat left to 
grind, however. 

A survey conducted on May 15 
among 101 milling companies repre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Millers National Federation at- Chi- 
cago disclosed that nine mills with a 
total capacity of 32,000 sacks and 
employees totaling 611 are now 
closed for lack of wheat. 

Twenty-six mills with total capac- 
ity of 105,000 sacks and 2,267 em- 
ployees reported that they would be 
down in a week; 45 mills with a ca- 
pacity of 180,000 sacks and 3,664 em- 
ployees in two weeks; 14 mills with 
capacity of 50,000 sacks and 797 em- 
ployees in three weeks; and seven 
mills with capacity of 24,764 sacks 
and 336 employees shortly after three 
weeks. 

The total capacity represented by 
the millers reporting on the survey 
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is 391,764 sacks and the total num- 
ber of employees. involved is 7,777. 
The nation’s daily milling capacity is 
about 1,350,000 sacks. 

The Millers National Federation, 
in a special bulletin issued to its 
members May 17, offered several 
suggestions to mill managers who 
are forced to close their plants as a 
possible base for statements to their 
local newspapers. The federation 
bulletin said that the editors of the 
newspapers should be called immedi- 
ately. 

“A simple explanation that only 
a lack of wheat to grind has caused 
the shutdown (which will last until 
the new crop wheat is available) will 
permit the miller to point out that 
the causes of both the shutdown and 
of the wheat and: flour shortage are 
beyond the control of his mill or of 
the milling industry as a whole. The 
supply of wheat for domestic use has 
simply run out. In an attempt to 
make up the deficiencies in export 
commitments, the government has 
been purchasing all available wheat 
at bonus prices,” the bulletin stated 
as “background” for the millers’ 
statements. 

It was also suggested that it might 
be well for millers to point out that 
the causes of the present shortages 
of wheat, flour and bread are not 
hard to find. “The belated realiza- 
tion, by government officials, of the 
extent of world needs has caused 
this nation literally to scrape the 
bottom of the barrel on behalf of the 
starving in Europe and Asia,” the 
bulletin stated. 

Wheat scarcity was responsible for 
closing several Nebraska mills. Offi- 
cials of Nebraska Consolidated Mills, 
Inc., and Omar, Inc., announced that 
the mills would not resume opera- 
tions until June 1, and then only for 
15 more days. 

Production is also being halted at 
the Grand Island, Hastings, Elkhorn 
and Fremont, Neb., plants of the 
Nebraska Consolidated firm and the 
majority of the employees will take 
their vacations with pay during the 
shutdown period. 





Wheat Conference 
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they were prepared to take a large 
portion of this total in the form of 
flour. If the USDA is able to main- 
tain that concept of the export pro- 
gram, there is an optimistic feel- 
ing in milling circles that for the 
next crop year the industry will be 
able to maintain operations some- 
where near a 90% of capacity level. 

Anxiety was expressed by the mill- 
ing committee that supply disloca- 
tions might again occur in the South- 
west through unusual drains on the 
crop in that region. Government of- 
ficials appear determined not to cre- 
ate supply dislocations during the 
new crop year and it is believed 
that they are prepared to control 
their purchase program so that the 
milling industry recommendation on 
supply quotas will operate as a check 
rein on procurement in each area. 

On the matter of export licenses 
the government was prompted on its 
failure to provide export licenses 
for May and June deliveries. Wheat 
in a number of instances is being 
held for Cuban, Philippine and other 
export contracts which are not in 
the relief program and it was asked 
that the license blockade be broken 
so that these countries° would be 
able to secure flour. 

Reviewing the over-all situation 






‘IS NOT OFFICIALLY RATIONED 


But= — 






| DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
“MILLING COMPANY | 
DULUTH — MINN. 

SRA Seber CoRR 











STOPPER—The Duluth (Minn.) Uni- 
versal Milling Co. is using the above 
poster in an effort to encourage vol- 
untary flour rationing in co-operation 
with the drive to aid the famine- 
threatened countries abroad. The 
poster, which is being distributed to 


~ grocery stores in the Duluth area, 


asks the consumer not to buy more 
than a 60-day supply. D. J. Russell, 
president of the milling company, 
says the poster represents the “first, 
and we hope the last, time we have 
ever tried not to sell flour.” 





the committee made the following 
statement to the government of- 
ficials: 

“The milling industry produced in 
January and February this year 51,- 
116,000 sacks of flour in spite of 
the disadvantages of short wheat sup- 
plies in some areas and an _ insuf- 
ficient supply of railroad cars. This 
is a monthly average of 25,558,000 
sacks, or equivalent to 306,696,000 
sacks yearly. 

“We are told that ‘domestic dis- 
tribution of flour for the coming 
year will be limited to 85% of the 
amount consumed during the past 
year, and that 450,000,000 bus of 
wheat will be required for this pur- 
pose. This indicates a production of 
204,500,000 sacks for domestic con- 
sumption. It follows that the mill- 
ing industry can easily produce an 
additional quantity of 102,000,000 
sacks of flour for export. 

“This is equivalent to 224,400,000 
bus of wheat or 90% of the maxi- 


~mum amount to be exported. 


“The feed obtained from milling 
this wheat for export flour equals the 
huge amount of 1,632,000 tons of 
millfeed. It would be retained in this 
country for domestic poultry and 
dairy farmers and would be a sub- 
stantial and valuable addition to our 
feed supply. Our economy can ill 
afford to see this quantity of millfeed 
lost by exporting wheat instead of 
flour when it is so desperately need- 
ed at home. 

“We wish to emphasize that wheat 
millfeeds are an important source 
of protein for the formula feed man- 
ufacturer and the feeder and that 
protein feeds are in very short sup- 
ply in this country. There is serious 
doubt in our minds that the feeding 
of wheat can be kept within the esti- 
mate of 150,000,000 bus for the com- 
ing year. The extra 1,632,000 tons of 
millfeed that will be available if the 
milling industry operates at capacity 
as suggested will be a big factor in 
reducing the consumption of wheat 
for feed and thereby make more 
wheat available for meeting domestic 
and export demands. 


Urge Flour Exports 
“We feel that the Canadian pro- 
gram of retaining sufficient wheat 
to run its flour mills at capacity 
should be given serious consideration. 
The obligation of our government to 
supply food to the rest of the world 
is no greater than Canada’s and the 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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J. Lloyd Ford 


HONORARY MEMBERS.—Honorary 
status was conferred upon two mem- 
bers of the Millers National Feder- 
ation at the annual meeting of that 
organization in Chicago, May 13-15 
—Sydney Anderson, vice president 
and secretary of General Mills, Inc., 
and J. Lloyd Ford, president and 
general manager of the Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co. 

Mr. Ford is a past president of the 
Oklahoma Millers Association and 
for a number of years was a direc- 
tor and member of the executive 
committee of the federation. Long 
actively engaged in all affairs per- 
taining to the milling industry, he 
began his career by leaving his 
Grand Rapids, Mich., home in 1901 
to go to Oklahoma where he sold 
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Sydney Anderson 


flour for five years for the Acme 
Milling Co. He bought a 50-bbl mill 
at Shawnee and in 1906 incorporat- 
ed the Shawnee Milling Co. Today 
the Shawnee plant has a 2,500-sack 
daily capacity. Mr. Ford also has 
extensive feed manufacturing inter- 
ests. 


Mr. Anderson came into the flour 
milling industry by way of the legal 
profession and politics. Congressman 
from the First Minnesota District for 
seven terms, beginning in 1910, he 
voluntarily retired from political life 
and served as president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation from his 
election in 1923 until he resigned 
Aug. 20, 1929. He has been associ- 
ated with General Mills since 1930. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George Coppers, president, and Al 
Kasten, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, were 
in Toledo, Ohio, recently to visit the 
National mill owned by the company. 
Carl Anderson, formerly with the H. 
C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill., was 
recently made assistant plant super- 
intendent of this mill. P. A. Kier is 
general manager. 

* 


Earl E. Nichols, Oklahoma City, 
treasurer of the Merit Mills, Inc., has 
been named vice president and direc- 
tor of the Oklahoma City Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

e 


T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City, re- 
tired executive of General Mills, Inc., 
recently had as his guest his grand- 
son, Lt. Com. J. E. McManus of 
Norfolk, Va. 

& 


Miss Adelaide M. Enright, presi- 
dent of Enright’s All-O-the-Wheat 
Flour Co., St. Paul, is scheduled as 
one of the speakers at the forty- 
second annual convention of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, at 
Milwaukee, May 26-29. 

e 


Among the New York flour dis- 
tributors who have returned from the 
Chicago convention of the national 
association are Wilson P. Tanner of 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp; William 
A. Lohman, Jr., manager of the east- 
ern division of General Mills, Inc; 


Herbert. H. Lang of Coulter & Coul- 
ter; Cliff H. Morris of Cliff H. Mor- 
ris Co; Gus Fleischmann and E. S. 
Thompson. Among others was Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

a 


C. CO. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., attended the annual meet- 
ing in Amarillo of the Texas Grain 
Dealers Association. 

e 

Oklahoma millers who attended the 
Millers National Federation meeting 
in Chicago included Kermit Schafer, 
general manager of the Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno; Raymond 
Kroutil, vice president of the Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., and King 
P. Aitkin, vice president and man- 
ager of the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills. 

= 

John Rathbone, president of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
visited with some of his old friends 
in the New York market recently. 

® 

Theodore Stivers, Atlanta flour, 
feed and grain broker, made a recent 
trip to Akron, Ohio, where he visited 
his son, Theodore Stivers, Jr., of the 
Quaker Oats Co. 

® 
Marvin ©. Atherton of the Barry- 


Carter Milling Co., Lebanon, Tenn., 
who spent the week-end at French 


Lick, Ind., planned to attend the 
meeting of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association. Albert Wer- 
than of the Werthan Bag Co., Nash- 
ville, is also attending the meeting. 


Lloyd E. Leatherock, manager, re- 
search and production control, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, arrived in 
New York recently with Mrs. Leath- 
erock and spent some time with Sam- 
uel R. Strisik, who represents the 
mill in the metropolitan area. 


Grinnard A. Johnson of the Wolcott 
& Lincoln Co., operator of the Great 
Western terminal elevator at Kansas 
City, was a Minneapolis visitor this 
past week. 

* 


Frank B. Archer, flour broker, is 
leaving Atlanta to call on connec- 
tions in St. Louis, Kansas City, Abi- 
lene, Inman, White Water, Newton 
and Memphis. 

aa 


Jesse C. Stewart, president, and 
O. A. Rector, vice president, Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., and their wives motored 
to French Lick, Ind., for the con- 
vention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association. 


Cc. S. Sullivan, head of products 
control and bakery service for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, attended the National 
Association of Cereal Chemists con- 
vention in Niagara Falls, Ont. 


W. G. Catron, Jr., manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. plant at 
St. Joseph, Mo., spent a day recently 
visiting the grain trade in Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

& 


Home from Chicago where they at- 
tended the meeting of the Millers 
National Federation are C. N. Hei- 
bert, general manager, and H. M. 
Regier, sales manager, for the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. They 
conferred in Chicago with M. J. 
Buhler, sales manager for the south- 
eastern territory. 

~ 


J. J. Selvage, president of the 
southeastern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Atlanta, and W. V. Cal- 
vert, vice president,, made a recent 
trip through Oklahoma, looking over 
the wheat crop. 

* 


Allen R. Cornelius, Nashville flour 
broker and secretary of the Self-Ris- 
ing Flour Institute, Inc; Cohen E. 
Williams and Joe D. Williams of 
Cohen E. Williams & Sons; W. C. 
Baird of the Baird Brokerage Co; 
E. Glenn Fite of the Victor Chemical 
Works, Nashville, and Henry C. Til- 
ford of the Dixie Grain Co., Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., have returned from Chi- 
cago, where they attended the meet- 
ing of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

*- 


New president of the Hutchinson, 
Kansas, chapter of the Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in 
America is J. V. Fleming, vice presi- 
dent of the George E. Gano Grain Co. 

* 

F. B. Eskridge, manager of grocery 
products and family flour sales for 
the Atlanta office of General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a trip to Kan- 
sas City, where he went to meet his 
son, Cadet Midshipman Beeler C. 
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Love on Horseback 
® # & 


One of the central figures in the 
horseback marriage recently at the 
diamond jubilee celebration in Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was Fayne Ritterhouse, 
young war veteran employed in the 
office of the Arnold Milling Co, 
Sterling, Kansas, of which his father, 
Lester Ritterhouse, is grain depa:t- 
ment manager. Young Ritterhouse, 
out of the service only a few montlis, 
and Betty Tener, Lyons, Kansas, 
were married by Lt. Kenneth Part:s, 
an army chaplain, as they sat astride 
their horses. They left for a Colo- 
rado honeymoon, laden with wedding 
gifts provided by Hutchinson mer- 
chants. 





Eskridge of the merchant marine, 
who has just completed 10 months’ 
sea duty in the Pacific. Young Esk- 
ridge is now with his parents in At- 
lanta but on July 1 he will report 
to the Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y., for training. 
2 


W. A. Swain, representative for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
made a recent trip to Augusta, Ga., 
and Columbia and Orangeburg, S. C. 

« 

Kenneth R. Almy, traffic manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
elected vice president of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis, May 20. 

s 

C. W. Walker, division manager for 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., with 
headquarters in Atlanta, visited the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., branch office re- 


cently. 
e 


Vv. M. Wintermantel, Pittsburgh 
flour broker, visited friends through- 
out Ohio the past week, beginning his 
vacation trek earlier than usual. 

* 

Vernon Tupper, president of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, spent 
several days recently in New York 
City. 

= 

George Couch of George Couch & 
Sons, New Harmony, Ind., visited 
Nashville recently. 


Thomas Page II of the Topeka, 
Kansas, milling family controlling the 
mill which bears his name, is a stu- 
dent at the University of Minnesota, 
majoring~in business administration 
and economics. Mr. Page served in 
the air corps during the war. 


Dwight Hilton, business manager 
of the Dixie Baking Co., Forest City, 
N. C., visited Atlanta connections !|ast 
week. 


DEATHS 


Lindsay A. Patterson, for 25 years 
with the Scoular-Bishop Grain ©o., 
Wichita, Kansas, died recently. 


M. J. O'Neill, 79, president of the 
O’Neill Grain Co., Spokane, Wash., 
died recently following a short illness. 
Mr. O’Neill was a resident of Spo- 
kane since 1898. 








—~ 
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J. J. MULLEN RENAMED HEAD 


OF AMERICAN CORN MILLERS 


Federation Members Favor Voluntary Enrichment, Dis- 
cuss Proposed Federal Standards at 
Chicago Convention 


By S. 0. WERNER 


Manager, Chicago Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


Chicago, Ill.—J. J. Mullen, General 
Foois Corp., Kankakee, Ill., was re- 
elected president of the American 
Corr Millers Federation at the an- 
nual convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, here, May 13. 

Cc. R. Martin, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, was elected first vice presi- 
dent: R. C. Huth, Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, second vice 
president, and S. H. Werner, IIli- 
nois Cereal Mills, Inc., Paris, IIl., 
treasurer. Harry Hunter, Chicago, is 
secretary. 

Directors include H. H. Cate, Tex- 
0-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; R. A. 
Evans, Evans Milling Co., Indianap- 
olis; T. K. Fahy, Patent Cereals Co., 
Geneva, N. Y; A. B. Forbes, Forbes 
Bros.-Central Mills, Inc., Topeka; W. 
H. Williams, Shawnee Milling Co; 
Shawnee, Okla; N. E. Kelley, Mt. 
Vernon Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind; 
Frank Sorenson, Kellogg Co., Omaha; 
R. C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co. Wilkes-Barre, Pa; A. E. Udell, 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek; J. P. Wein- 
mann, J. F. Weinmann Milling Co., 
Little Rock; George Crutchfield, 
Knox Crutchfield, Lynnwood, Va; C. 
M. Cross, Decatur Milling Co., De- 
catur, and E. H. Humphreys, Hum- 
phreys Mills, Memphis. 

A general discussion on proposed 
federal standards and enrichment 
laws was held. The corn industry 
feels that the present is not the time 
for standard discussion, with condi- 
tions so acute, and believes this 
should be postponed until conditions 
become normal. The federation has 
passed two resolutions in favor of 
enrichment of corn goods, but corn 
millers favor this on a voluntary basis 
only. As for standards, corn millers 
feel these should be to cover all corn 
mills 100%, but as now proposed, 


» would only affect part of the indus- 


try. 


The Corn millers’ committee is 





Minneapolis, Minn. — Members of 
the Chamber of Commerce here have 
indicated their appreciation of the 
stand taken by the board of directors 
of the exchange with regard to out- 
standing cash and futures grain con- 
tracts under the recent ceiling in- 
crease directive by 
placing their signatures 
to a note of commenda- 
tion. Photostatic copies 
of six large pages of 
signatures were pre- 
sente:! to the directors with the fol- 
lowing note: “The undersigned mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce commend your board for 
its admirable stand on the inviolabil- 
ity of contracts. The members of 
this exchange hereby express to your 
entire board, and especially to its 
representatives at the recent confer- 
ences, their congratulations upon 
your courage and firm adherence to 
the principles which are the founda- 
tion of free enterprise.” 


working with the CCC to hold back 
all white corn, and although no ac- 
tion has been taken they are hope- 
ful this will be offered to the indus- 
try. Despite setbacks during the past 
few years due to bad weather, the 
work of the white corn committee is 
still going on. During the past year, 
they used 212 newspapers in 189 
counties in the corn area, advertis- 
ing in seven farm papers, flash an- 
nouncements on five radio stations, 
and 400 billboards in eight states. 
Over 20,000 posters and 250,000 
folders were distributed. 

New price ceilings were discussed, 
and the meeting unanimously gave 
officers and legal staff a vote of con- 


fidence in their activity on corn 
standards. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHEMISTS’ GROUP CHAIRMAN 
Buffalo, N. Y.— George W. Trum, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., was elected chairman of the 
Niagara Frontier Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at a luncheon meeting of 
the group held here recently. Other 
officers named to serve during the 
year include; A. W. Reiser, Hallen- 
beck Testing Laboratories, Inc., vice 
chairman; James J. Martin, George 
Urban Milling Co., secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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ELEVATORS PROTEST CCC 





BONUS WHEAT DIRECTIVE. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The country ele- 
vator committee of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade filed a protest May 
17 with the Commodity Credit Corp. 
against a CCC directive requiring 
that country shippers and merchan- 
disers be responsible for the total 
quantity of bonus wheat and corn 
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purchased, regardless of shrinkage in 
movement except for the allowable 
tolerance permitted under the uni- 
form grain storage agreement and 
for losses from circumstances beyond 
their control, such as fire and wrecks. 

The trade committee stated in a 
telegram to P. E. Bowers, acting 
director of the Kansas City CCC of- 
fice, that unless the directive is re- 
scinded no more bonus wheat or corn 
now in the possession of the trade 
will be handled. 

Mr. Bowers said his letter to the 
trade was the result of an under- 
standing reached when the govern- 
ment ruled that bonus wheat and 
corn would be handled through regu- 
lar trade channels. 
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SBA BOARD TO MEET 


Atlanta, Ga. — The board of gov- 
ernors of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting at Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., on June 8, just prior to 
the convention of the Bakers Asso- 
ciation of the Carolinas to be held 
there June 9-12, according to George 
Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, Ala., 
SBA president. : E 
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SERVICE THE WILLIAMS WAY 
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W. E. NorveLL, President 
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British Wheat Stocks Down to 
“Danger Point,” Morrison Says 


Washington, D. C.—British House 
of Commons leader Herbert Morrison, 
United Kingdom’s third-in-command, 
declared that the global famine “is 
not a food problem at all” but a 
matter of getting “the right shares 
into the right mouths at the right 
time.” 

Mr. Morrison, who is surpassed in 
power only by Prime Minister Attlee 
and Foreign Minister Bevin, is in 
Washington to confer with President 
Truman and other high officials to 
draw up a concentrated program 
“mobilizing all possible resources in 
the fight against famine.” 

The British leader, Lord President 
of the Council; which post puts him 
in authority over Britain’s food sup- 
ply, emphasized the role America 
plays in the famine picture. ‘“Hun- 
dreds of millions of eyes are on Kan- 
sas City and Duluth, the places where 
the immediate battles against famine 
will be won or lost,” he stressed. 

Recognizing the wide speculation 
as to whether Britain is doing her 
share in relieving the food situation, 
Mr. Morrison reported that the Em- 
pire is maintaining the wartime ra- 
tioning “under which most of the 
important food can be had only by 
giving up coupons.” 

In addition, he pointed out that the 
British are baking smaller, coarser 
and darker loaves of bread; cutting 
“still further” production of whiskey, 
beer, cakes and confectioneries, and 
slicing army, navy and air force ra- 
tions 10%. 

Perhaps with no intent toward 
pushing the United States into rein- 
stating rationing, Mr. Morrison de- 
clared, “I can assure you that the 
British consumer is accepting in this 
seventh year of rationing a consider- 
ably increased measure of sacrifice 
to meet the critical world food posi- 
tion.” 

Later, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, appearing be- 
fore the House agriculture commit- 
tee, defended Mr. Morrison by stat- 
ing that the Britisher did not mean 
that the United States should return 
to rationing and “was definitely not” 
trying to plunge this country into 
another siege of coupon-buying. 

Pointed rumors spread to Mr. Mor- 
rison that the world was bitterly 
questioning Britain’s reported large 
stocks of wheat. This accusation he 
denied, pointing out that they will 
have “sacrificed” 1,200,000 tons of 
wheat to world relief between now 
and September. 

This allocation, the British states- 





STRAWBERRIES, YES, BUT 
NO SHORTCAKE 


What would have been the world’s 
largest strawberry shortcake will, “in 
spirit, feed the hungry mouths of Eu- 
rope as a result of action taken by 
the Lebanon (Oregon) Strawberry 
Fair Committee,” according to L. L. 
Arnold, committee manager. Food- 
stuffs saved by sacrificing the princi- 
pal attraction of the fair, which is 
being held May 31-June 1 after a 
wartime recess, included 500 Ibs sug- 
ar, 325 lbs flour, 120 Ibs shortening, 
and 1,200 eggs. The 5,000-Ib short- 
cake was to have measured 12 by 15 
ft. Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son published a letter of praise to 
the committee for its action. 


man contended, cut the stockpile 10% 
of the prewar 1,135,000-ton level and 
put the carry-over for the island 
“right down to the danger point.” 

Conflicting with Mr. Morrison’s 
contention, Secretary Anderson told 
the agriculture committee later that 
the United States was urging the 
British to further decrease their 
stocks and discounted the English- 
man’s assertion that the stocks were 
even now at the “danger point.” 

On the other hand, Secretary An- 
derson commended Canada for shov- 
elling out her stockpiles of wheat. 
“Canadian stocks will be almost nil 
by July 1,” the secretary revealed. 
“We certainly have no quarrel with 
them on stocks.” 

Subsequently, Mr.-. Morrison has 
confirmed the statement made before 
the House agriculture committee last 
week that England would release 
200,000 tons of wheat for famine 
areas at this time. The United States 
at the same time has agreed to re- 
place these stocks to England in 
August and September. 
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SWITCH IN PROTEIN FEED 
QUOTAS TO BE ALLOWED 


Washington, D. C.—Feed manufac- 
turers will be authorized to exchange 
quotas of protein meal between live- 
stock and poultry feed categories un- 
der an amendment to WFO 9 expect- 
ed to be issued shortly. 

This recommendation has been sub- 
mitted to the head of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Grain 
Branch as a means to ease the feed 
shortage in the poultry industry. Ac- 
cording to USDA officials, the May 1 
hatchery report revealed that hatch- 
eries have cut back 26%, but the 
number of chicks on hand at that 
time was about equal to last year’s 
number. 

As cattle in many areas will short- 
ly be on pasture, this amendment will 
permit a feed manufacturer to ex- 
pand his poultry feed production at 
the expense of his production quota 
of other feeds. 

This amendment does not, however, 
authorize an over-all expansion in use 
of protein meals in formula feeds. 
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GRAIN CEILING INCREASES 
CRITICIZED AS INADEQUATE 


New York, N. Y.—The action. of 
the government to raise ceilings on 
grains is encouraging only as a be- 
lated recognition that a change of 
policy is necessary, Ody H. Lamborn, 
president of the National Association 
of Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades, stated, following the govern- 
ment announcement. 

“Actually,” he said, “it comes as 
too little and too late to be of much 
help in trying to fulfill the nation’s 
humanitarian export commitments. 
The trades made their urgent recom- 
mendation “for quick action months 
ago and it is deplorable that final 
adoption in part of their counsel is 
seen only after every other possible 
expedient that could be devised, 
failed to work.” 

Mr. Lamborn stated that the chaos 
in the grain situation will never be 
solved by partial measures of this 
kind and nothing but continued con- 
fusion can be expected. 





“For this reason,” he said, ‘“‘this 


association has marshalled and ‘spon-~ 


sored testimony before the Senate 
agriculture committee by outstand- 
ing trade leaders categorically rec- 
ommending the complete elimination 
of price ceilings on all new crop 
grains as the only hope for trade, 
government and public.” 
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FEED AND GRAIN CLUB 
ORGANIZED IN DENVER 


Denver, Colo.—An organization to 
be known as the Denver Feed and 
Grain Club has been organized here. 
The constitution and by-laws ban 
talking business and limit the objec- 
tives to matters of a purely social 
nature. 

Boyd Bailey has been elected pres- 
ident of the executive board, with 
James E. Vaughn, vice president, 
Otis Sherrill, secretary, and Frank 
Baumgartner, director. Memberships 
are available to those in the grain 
trade and allied industries. 
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NORTH CAROLINA BAKERS 
FORM FAIR TRADE GROUP 


Atlanta, Ga.—Newest of southern 
bakers’ organizations is the North 
Carolina Bakers Council, Inc., main 
purpose of which will be fair trade 
practice. Plans for membership in- 
clude all bakers of North Carolina 
and those operating in the state. 

Harvey L. Williamson, Durham 
(N. C.) Baking Co., has been named 
president, while William H. Kelley, 
Grocers Baking Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
will serve as vice president. Saul 
Gold, Day-Lite Bakery, Rocky Mount, 
N. C., will act as recording secretary 
and John H. Fox, Royal Bakery, Wil- 
mington, N. C., will be treasurer. 

William C. McIntire, Jr., Greens- 
boro, N. C., formerly with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been 
appointed executive secretary. 

A 10-man board including the fol- 
lowing members has been set up: 
Roger Grant, Asheville (N. C.) Bak- 
ing Co; Raymond B. Streb, Royal 
Baking Co., Raleigh, N. C; Hans 
Jennings, Charlotte. (N. C.) Bread Co; 
R. M. Tyndle, Herberts Bakery, Kins- 
ton, N. C; Joe Sweringen, Monroe 
(N. C.) Bakery; R. B. Jennings, 
Bamby Baking Co., Burlington, N. C; 
Berman Hexter, Columbia Baking 
Co., Greensboro, N. C; W. J. Doby, 
Doby’s Bakery, Winston-Salem, N. C; 
Athos Rostan, Waldensian Baking 
Co., Valdese, N. C., and L. B. Cog- 
gins, Kannapolis (N. C.) Bakery. 





<> 


» BAKERS-ALLIED GROUP 


TO ORGANIZE MAY 27 


—_<— ; 
Louise Buell of Chicago, C. J. Pat- 
terson on Speakérs’ Roster for 
Meeting of Midwest Club 


Kansas -City, Mo.—Louise. Buell, 
secretary of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, and C. J. Patterson, head of the 
C. J. Patterson Corp., Kansas City, 
will be among the speakers. at the 
formal organization meeting of the 
Midwest Bakers-Allied Club, which 
will take place in the Aztec Room 
of the President Hotel, Kansas City, 
May 27. A wild game dinner will be 
served at 7 p.m. 

Reservation cards returned to A, 
M. Hillner, Paniplus Co., Kansas City, 
secretary of the temporary organiz- 
ing committee, indicate that between 
150 and 200 bakers and allied men 
will attend the gathering. 

Other speakers who have been in- 
vited include Tracy Weltmer, vice 
president of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp; T. A. O’Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent, Flour Mills of America, and 
president of the Kansas City. Board 
of Trade; Louis Myers, general man- 
ager, Rodney Milling Co., and John 
Cain, president of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. 

The objective of the organization 
meeting is to form a bakers-allied 
club for the Southwest, with Kansas 
City as the hub, similar to those that 
have been so successful in New York, 
Chicago and other’ metropolitan 
cities. Membership will be sought 
from the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Iowa 
and Nebraska. 

Ben Trout, Trout’s Bakery, Boon- 
ville; Mo., is captain of the member- 
ship drive among bakers in. Mis- 
souri, and J. Howard Shellhaas, 
Shellhaas Bakery, Junction City, 
heads a similar campaign in Kansas. 
George Young, Sperry-Young-Kevan 
Co., Kansas City, is chairman of the 
temporary organizing group. 
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BAN ON BARLEY SHIPMENTS 
FROM CALIFORNIA ORDERED 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
ordered a ban on shipments of bar- 
ley from California in excess of 100% 
of the corresponding month of 1945. 
The prohibition does not apply to the 
states of Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, 


Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Hawaii. It became effective at 12:01 
a.m., e.s.t., May 21. Contracts are 
cut across. 





Flour Distributors’ Convention 


Will Be in New York in 1947 


Chicago, Ill—At the concluding 
session of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here, May 14, 
New York was selected as the site 
of the association’s 1947 convention, 
at the invitation of Herbert H. Lang, 
president of that group. Details re- 
main to be worked out, but it has 
been a number of years since the na- 
tional convention was held in New 
York, and it is felt that a large at- 
tendance will be secured. 

A general discussion was also held 
at this session regarding the many 
problems now confronting distribu- 
tors, and it was urged that every ef- 


fort be made to have. the government 
give the industry reasonable consid- 
eration, especially with regard to an- 
nouncing the termination of any ex- 
isting regulations. Suitable resolu- 
tions were adopted covering the vari- 
ous activities of the association's 
work and the convention. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors following the adjournmeni of 
the convention, James R. Afficck, 
Philadelphia, the retiring president 
of the association, was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. Mr. 
Affleck, and W. P. Tanner, New York, 
and P. Orth, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis. 
were elected directors-at-large. 
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CHEMISTS’ EMPHASIS 
ON BASIC RESEARCH 


—<>— 
Four-Day Convention Program Re- 
views Work of Past Two Years; 
1947 Convention Planned 


Niagara Falls, Ont. — Reports on 
the findings of fundamental research 
in cereal chemistry and in the refine- 
ments of laboratory techniques made 
up the major portion of the program 
for the convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists which 
was held here May 13-16, inclusive. 
There were 42 scheduled papers on 
the four-day program. 

A new record was established in to- 
tal number of registrations, with 488 
as the final figure. Of that number, 
108 were wives of the members. 

Kansas City, Mo., was chosen as 
the site for the 1947 convention and 
John Whinery, chief chemist for the 
Rodney Milling Co. of that city, was 
named chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee. The convention 
will be held at the Hotel President. 

Dr. Paul Logue, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, who succeeded 
Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers 
of America, New York, as president 
of the association, announced a few 
committee appointments which in- 
cluded the following: R. C. Benson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will succeed 
Frank Coughlin, Procter & Gamble, 
as chairman of the cake flour com- 
mittee; Mr. Coughlin was appointed 
chairman of the employment com- 
mittee, succeeding L. E. Leatherock, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; J. M. 
Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, 
Kansas City, will serve as chairman 
of the membership application com- 
mittee, succeeding Claude F. Davis, 
Fleischmann Laboratories, New York. 
J. A. Anderson, Winnipeg, Man., was 
named to replace W. R. Urban, 
Omaha Grain Exchange, Omaha, 
Neb, as chairman of the national 
check sample committee. 

A departure from the usual pro- 
gram plan was made by the chemists 
with two open forum discussions dur- 
ing the convention. The first, a dis- 
cussion on the milling: of 80% extrac- 
tion flour, drew the largest attend- 
ance of any of the sessions. The sec- 
ond discussion, dealing with modifi- 
cations in baking procedures, was al- 
so well attended but the chemists 
showed less interest in this diseussion 
than in the discussion on milling. 

Pre-election predictions on the se- 
lection of a president-elect went 
wrong when R. M. Sandstedt, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, defeated 
W. L. Haley, chief chemist, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. Seattle. The 
customary route of elevation to the 
office has been by way of the execu- 
tive committee and Mr. Haley was 
the only executive committee mem- 
ber on the ballot. Mr. Sandstedt’s 
electio: was attributed to the fact 
that he is personally acquainted 
with more members of the associa- 
tion than is Mr. Haley. The associa- 
tion has a large number of members 
In Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska 
where Mr. Sandstedt is well known. 

The association adopted a consti- 
tutionai amendment which changed 
the method of electing its officers 
from nominations made by a commit- 
tee and the election during the con- 
vention. Beginning in 1947, the nom- 
inations and election will be conduct- 
ed by mail ballots sent well in ad- 
vance of the annual convention. 

_ Pickpockets were quite active dur- 
Ing the convention. At the conclusion 
of one of the sessions, Dr. Skovholt 
announced that at least four persons 
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had lost their billfolds and he cau- 
tioned the members to’ be on the 
lookout. Lobby gossip had it that a 
total of between $500 and $1,000 was 
lost by “several” persons. In one in- 
stance the pickpocket removed a wal- 
let from his victim’s pocket, extracted 
the paper currency and replaced the 
wallet. 
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Anderson’s Embargo 
Plan on Wheat Hits 
Snag in ODT Circles 


Washington, D. C.—The recom- 
mendation of Clinton P. Anderson 
that wheat in certain southern states 
be embargoed to channel it into ex- 
port positions appears to have met a 
snag in high Office of Defense Trans- 
portation circles. 

One. official in the ODT revealed 
that an order activating Mr. Ander- 
son’s directive will not be coming 
out any time soon. He indicated that 
while the ODT is sympathetic with 
the USDA’s good intentions, the ODT 
acts on its own and will not blindly 
rush into actions on the recommenda- 
tion of other agencies. 

The ODT spokesman disclosed at 
the same time that the transporta- 
tion agency will discuss the situation 
with railroad and USDA representa- 


tives in the ODT in the office of J. 
Monroe Johnson, ODT chief, on 
May 21. 

Emphasizing that the USDA pro- 
posal will be given every considera- 
tion, the official pointed out that 
ODT executives have numerous ques- 
tions to ask the USDA concerning 
the suggested embargo, including 
queries about the special permit 
phrase .of the recommendation and 
methods of storing the 25% set-aside 
of wheat for government use. 
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PANIPLUS CO. TO OPEN 
HEADQUARTERS MAY 24 


Kansas City, Mo.—New headquar- 
ters for the Paniplus Co. will be 
opened May 24 at 742 Board of Trade 
Building in Kansas City. Telephone 
numbers will remain unchanged at 
Victor 9212 and 9213. 

For the past nine years the main 
offices of the company have been in 
the Union Station Building, but con- 
tinuous growth in business necessi- 
tated larger quarters which were not 
available there. The firm, manufac- 
turer of Paniplus dough conditioner, 
recently observed its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary: 

William H. Stoneman, Jr., presi- 
dent of the company, and A. M. Hill- 
ner, general sales manager, will have 
their offices at the new address. 











Millers’ Political Bloc Proposed 
to Halt Industry Regimentation 


Chicago, Ill.—In his address as re- 
tiring president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, which held its an- 
nual meeting here last week, Carlton 
D. McKenzie proposed that a_ po- 
litical bloc “of such strength as 
to halt the regimentation of indus- 
try and end this succession of ill- 
conceived, illogical and impractical 
regulations” should be formed in 
conjunction with other closely al- 
lied industries such as feed manu- 
facturers, the grain trades and pos- 
sibly with agriculture. 

“Surely, gentlemen,” he said, “you 
must realize that if this is not ac- 
complished by some means you are 
being led down the long, long hill 
toward national socialism, and after 
you have descended beyond a cer- 
tain point on that hill, no return 
to the top, which represents the 
free enterprise system, “is possible, 
except through drastic and difficult 
revolutionary procedure. 

“The first question asked by an 


agency of government under the pres- 


ent administration, regarding any 
proposed action, is this: ‘Is it po- 
litically expedient?’ Within itself 
the milling industry has not and 
very likely will not alone make itself 
politically important. 

“At a meeting which I recently 
attended a statement was made to 
the effect that the milling industry 
had no friends in the Department 
of Agriculture. At that meeting I 
objected to this statement and I 
shall continue to object to such gen- 
eral statements as this because I be- 
lieve them to be incorrect. On the 
other hand, co-operation and under- 
standing of our problems have ap- 
parently been largely denied us at 
the policy-making levels. 

“Be that as it may, during this 
temporary famine emergency I con- 
sider it the duty of every miller, no 
matter what his opinion may be of 
the type of. regulation now imposed 
upon him, to exert every possible 


effort to aid in making flour quickly 
available for export to the starving 
peoples of the world.” 

Mr. McKenzie was of the opinion 
that, somewhat offsetting the shame- 
ful current chaos of controls, the 
flour milling industry was fortunate 
in its experience with price controls 
up to January, 1946. 

“This,” he said, “was due to the 
fact that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration officials having the respon- 
sibility for price control of flour and 
other mill products, were in the 
first instance men of experience in 
this field; not only did they under- 
stand milling problems, but they also 
exerted every effort to make all 
price control orders as workable as 
possible under the circumstances. 

“These administrators had the able 
assistance and co-operation of a long 
list of men in the industry who were 
called upon to consult and advise with 
them from time to time. There 
were, naturally, some inequities in 
the price ceiling structure, and when 
the flour subsidy program followed, 
that condition was even more 
marked; but in a short period of 
time these inequities were reason- 
ably well eliminated. In retrospect, 
we can only wonder that our in- 
dustry’s price ceiling and subsidy 
troubles were not infinitely greater: 
For that fact we must render thanks 
to Atherton Bean and his associ- 
ates for their excellent work in the 
preparation of price orders, for their 
wise administration of these orders, 
and for their fidelity in conducting 
their wartime assignments in the 
public interest while at the same 
time permitting an industry to op- 
erate without unnecessary restric- 
tions. I have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that if the same quality .of ad- 
ministration had been the _ rule 
throughout the entire field covered 
by OPA, there would now be no 
great public uproar over the ques- 
tion of continuation of that agen- 
cy’s existence.” 
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Convening Wisconsin 
Bakers Hear OPA 
Blasted by Wiley 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Over 300 bak- 
ers from Wisconsin qgnd adjoining 
states registered for the fortieth an- 
nual convention and first trade ex- 
position of the Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation at Milwaukee Auditorium 
May 19-21. An additional 300 sales- 
girls registered for bakery sales 
clinic “graduation” exercises May 19. 

Senator Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin, principal speaker on the open- 
ing program, decried ‘the muddling, 
of OPA,” as “a pricing policy which 
has condemned business, in instance 
after instance, to produce at a loss.” 
The senator attacked the national 
administration’s labor policy, . “or 
rather, the lack of it,” blaming it 
for bringing on “strike after ruinous 
strike.” Senator Wiley also ad- 
dressed the graduating salesgirls. 

At the wholesalers’ closed meeting 
the night of May 19, 55 representatives 
from 90% of wholesale baking firms 
in Wisconsin took a poll which re- 
vealed the average supply of flour in 
the hands of wholesale bakers to be 
20 days. Little optimism was ex- 
pressed for the outlook concerning 
flour supply. 

Speakers addressing general con- 
vention sessions, including Fred L. 
Cobb of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Association, warned bakers 
against the complacency brought 
about by wartime and the current 
materials shortages which have 
caused ultra-heavy public demand for 
bakery products. 

Bakers were advised immediately 
to prepare for peacetime operations 
as conditions return to normal and 
competition again enters the picture. 
They were urged not to forget some 
of the things which the government 
had shown them during emergency 
years in ways of good merchandising. 

The trade exposition attracted 34 
diversified exhibits. The convention 
was scheduled to close at noon, May 
21, following a special panel discus- 
sion on 80% extraction flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOYBEAN PRICE ADVANCE 
SOUGHT TO BOOST ACREAGE 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Départment of Agriculture is 
moving slowly concerning soybean 
prices since the recent advance in 
corn ceilings, and .soybean interests 
are reported urging a_ substantial 
ceiling price advance in beans to en- 
courage acreage. It is feared that 
the new higher corn price will act _ 
as a deterrent to soybean acreage this 
year. 

On the other hand advisors at 
USDA say that the new corn ceiling 
is a deceptive guide. The ceiling is 
higher, it is asserted, but at the same 
time it must be remembered that 
the corn support price is unchanged 
and it is believed that this considera- 
tion may cause farmers to pause be- 
fore expanding corn acreage at the 
expense of beans. 

Another factor which may affect 
bean acreage is that much of recent 
bean acreage has been on land which 
has been badly eroded and agrono- 
mists are warning farmers of the 
danger of further destruction of 
otherwise good land by continued 
bean production. 
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g demands. The shortage of bread, 
1 out almost as soon as it reaches 
will be affected pro- 


supplyin 

w solc 
pos grocery shelves, 
portionately. 

Flour prices are nominal, as blenders 
, not selling flour to new customers. 
ae are trying to take care of their old 


egular trade in the best manner possible. 
uotations May 18: soft wheat 80% $5.10 
as. hd 
“” PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Bread is getting a little scarcer 
all the time, and whereas retailers could 
: » stocks until noon or even mid-after- 
neers days ago, their limited inven- 
pee are now often exhausted by mid- 
oe A route salesman last week re- 
morvd trom his midway point that he had 
pa ; of bread to supply 21 retail out- 
lets yet to be covered on his route. Larger 
roportions of pastries, cakes and fancy 
: ods commanding premium prices are ap- 
ee on bakery shelves, as bakers en- 
reaver o keep their crews together and 
plants working by concentrating on the 
vnger- argin merchandise. It now begins 
to appexr as if mills will make an effort 
to stretch their small supplies | of wheat 
as far ws possible by sandwiching in do- 
mestic runs between their export contract 
commitn.ents, rather than grinding out all 
of their domestic wheat and clearing the 
decks for a Straight export run. Quota- 
tions May 18: $3.65. 

Portland: Flour mills are being kept 
in operaiion by the export program, with 
wheat being furnished by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and the mills turning the 
four back to the CCC. Mills, in addition, 
stil are grinding on their May quota 
for domestic distribution. The majority 
of the mills in the Pacific Northwest had 
a 2l-day wheat supply, but from now on, 
they will be grinding entirely on export 
pusiness for the government. 

Mills have cut down on their domestic 


distribution, allocating flour to their regu- 
lar customers. Many small bakers will 
shortly run out of flour; those who have 
been buying in small lots. The flour order 
havoc with the smaller bakers, 


rill raise 

pin to their inability to purchase flour 
ahead as the large bakers do. 

Flour quotations May 18: high gluten 
$3.57, bluestem bakers $3.37, pastry $3.08, 
pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.25, 
whole wheat 100% $3.57, graham $3.37, 
cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





milling ca- 
eare of all 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian 


inadequate to take 


pacity is 

the flour business offering. Every coun- 
try to which shipments are allowed is in 
the market for flour and would take a 


more than Canadian mills are 
little was sold to al- 
most every market on the eligible list 
during the past week. The need becomes 
greater as the crop-year end draws near. 
The 10% reduction in domestic -produc- 
tion of flour is rigidly enforced. ‘The flour 
administrator has worked out a _ satis- 


great deal 
able to supply. A 


factory quota system of supplying buy- 
ers’ needs. The ceiling is the price in the 
domestic market and for export the value 


of wheat. 
govern- 
lbs, 


the export price 
May 18; for export, 


is based on 
Quotations 


ment regulation flour $11.70 per 280 
fas. Montreal seaboard, $11.75 Halifax, 
$11.80 New York, for shipment to end of 


July; top patents for use in Canada $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cot- 
ton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 


freights, 10c extra where cartage is per- 
formed. 

Winter wheat flour has been in heavy 
demand from the British West Indies and 


all that can be produced from the avail- 
able supplies of wheat seems now to be 
booked. Domestic needs are fully covered. 
The ceiling is the price. Quotations May 18: 
standard grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $6.40 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $2. 


No winter wheat is coming out from 
farms. If there are any stocks in hands 
of farmers these are being held for the 
Teason that the new crop year promises 
short supplies. The acreage of the grow- 
ing crop is much below normal years ow- 
ing to bad weather at seeding time last 
fall. Quotations May 18: best grades 


$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiva- 
lent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points 
in Ontario. P 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 


four las’ week totaled in the neighborhood 
of 300,00) bbls, and was made up of small 
lots to numerous destinations, chiefly in 
\friea and Central and South America. 
There was no new business to the United 
Kingdor Domestic trade continues good 
and sup; lies are moving freely. Quotations 
May 18: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons, second 
a $4.80, second patents to bakers 


Vancouver: The export flour picture here 


continues yery:unsettled. The only outlet 
‘ren to Canadian shippers on a_ strict 
commer ial basis is Hong Kong and while 
'mporters there are prepared to ‘take all 
the flour Canada can offer, there are so 
many difficulties: facing the shipper in- 
cluding exchange problems, insurance and 
credit arrangements, that the business is 
definitely not attractive. Business to oth- 


*t Chinese ports is reported available only 


through government agencies and no ship- 
ments t» other countries bordering on the 
Pacifie can be made under the federal rul- 
‘ng. There is, however, a steady move- 
ment’ from here under UNRRA arrange- 
ments, 

In the domésgtic.jeld demand for hard 


x 
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wheat flour continues active and following 
the recent flurry caused by the reduction 
of flour content, the local situation is about 
normal again. Prices are firm. On a cash 
car basis for 98’s cottons, quotations as of 
May 18: first patents $5.40, bakers patents 
$5, vitamin B $4.90. 

There have been reports of price-cutting 
by one dealer in Ontario cake and pastry 
flour for no apparent reason. Such action 
is puzzling to local flour men in view of the 


limited supplies of Ontario grinds avail- 
able here. General price to the trade is 
$7.50. 





“RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Mills have withdrawn from 
market. They have sold all the flour 
they can grind out before May 31, when 
their holdings of grain will be disposed 
of. New ceilings take effect June 1. Rye 
grain prices have fallen steadily this past 
week, as market seeks to adjust itself to 
the new ceiling level. An actual scarcity 
of rye flour is confidently expected before 
new crop moves to market. Quotations 
nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Dark rye is being bought in 
moderate amounts to tide over the emer- 
gency of many bakers here who have de- 
pleted their rye flour bins. Only a few 
mill representatives have rye to offer and 
only dark rye is obtainable now. Rye flour, 
fancy white $6.90@7, medium $6.80@6.90, 
dark rye $6.64. 

New York: Practically no rye flour is 
offered in the market. Where small lots 
are absolutely needed they are located at 
unheard of prices, and no accurate price 
range can be given, quotations being en- 
tirely an individual matter of demand and 
supply. 

Philadelphia: General weakness has de- 
veloped in the rye flour market, influ- 
enced largely by the downward movement 
in futures. Prices closed sharply lower. 
Offerings are almost nil, with the mills 
booked up to the limit of their capacity 
until the end of the month, when ceilings 
become effective on all rye at much below 
the prevailing levels. White patent $7.60 
@7.85. 

Portland: Pure 
sin pure straight 
patent $8.15. 

Cleveland: There is no demand for rye 
flour at this time. The baker is well sup- 
plied for approximately 60 days. Mills 
have none to offer. 


Wiscon- 
white 


dark rye $6.10, 
$7.70, Wisconsin 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The usual slowing up 
in domestic demand at this time of year is 
now in effect. However, mills are running 
on export business booked for shipment up 
to end of June. Additional orders are 
pending. Quotations May 18: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for 
oatmeal has fallen off with 
warmer weather and sales are 
mal for this season of the year. Supplies 
are moderate but sufficient to take care 
of the demand. Quotations May 18: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled 
quoted on May 20; 20-o0z 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 


rolled oats and 
the return of 
about nor- 


oats were not 
packages $2.65 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending May 11, 1946, and May 12, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— c—in bond—, 

May May May May 

11 12 11 12 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
MS Vata de 18,813 69,009 433 16,238 
RE os eee d 23,104 18,892 oes esis 
SESS ea 11,952 12,589 5 2,895 
SP coe 670 8,647 wi 46 
RIT IOF -oi.cees 7,556 20,541 314 1,026 
Flaxseed 2,213 671 88 
Soybeans 8,005 10,727 ee cw 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canadian markets 
May 11 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 27,000 (829,000) bus; soybeans, 

none. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending May 18, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis er ° 14,670 18,300 
Kansas City .. 175 525 1,750 4,250 
Philadelphia .. 200 60 xt V4 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks .of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended May 18, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis. . 45 111 61 391,212 239 
Duluth 12 3 187 72 668 248 
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Meeting [New Problems 


Be government’s 80% flour extrac- 

tion regulation makes valueless many 
of the customary standards for judging flour 
quality and expected baking performance. 
It makes the flour buyer’s job that much 
tougher. 


You'll escape some of these headaches 


if you use Kelly-Erickson Service. 


With efficient laboratory facilities at 
hand we are prepared to help you pick 
flours with superior baking qualities. With 
a knowledge of your shop conditions and 
our test baking results at hand, we can 
select flours that will give you the best 


shop performance. 


And that is mighty important to the 
baker or family flour distributor who: 
wants to keep ahead of competition during 


these troublesome times. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA : 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA + 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Jonrs-HETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v Vv 











HELP WANTED 
(MER cr ene REINER ¥ 


ACCOUNTANT, EXPERIENCED IN FLOUR 
mill work, for assistant’s position; good 
opportunity; in replying state age, ex- 

and 


perience and general qualifications, 
salary expected. Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon, Okla, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


I OFFER MY SERVICES AS TROUBLE 
shooter to mills in’ distress regarding 














80% extraction. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. T. Proffitt, Veachland, via Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 





WANTED POSITION—HEAD MILLER 25 
years with leading mills; all kinds wheat. 
Capable producing good 80% extraction 
flour. Best of references. Address 7947, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
, v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897,,The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
. 
Designers and Builders 
for the - 
Grain Processing Industries 
6“ 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 









































WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








CEREAL CUTTERS 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown tor Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Wheat Conference 





(Continued from page 41.) 


quantities of flour and wheat sup- 
plied are going through the same 
ehannels to the same ultimate con- 
sumers. This being the case, we 
again urge that our government 
adopt the policy of shipping flour 
for export up to the capacity of this 
country’s flour mills to supply it. 

“The milling industry’s payrolls 
during May and June will be re- 
duced approximately 50% from the 
levels of January and February of 
this year and will be reduced during 
the year ending June 30, 1947, to 
the extent that the 224,000,000 bus 
of wheat which it can grind over 
and above domestic requirements are 
shipped as wheat rather than flour. 
In meeting relief food requirements 
abroad, we must not overlook the 
welfare of our labor in this country. 

“We must see to it that our labor 
has an opportunity to work and to 
acquire the means by which hard- 
ship and starvation can be prevented 
in this country.” 


Distorted Base Cited 

Dislocations in flour production 
under WFO 144 which resulted from 
inclusion of army contracts and green 
dot in the base period of that order 
have distorted delivery of supplies 
to the bakery trade to a considerable 
degree and the USDA was asked to 
correct that condition in 1946, so 
that these detrimental effects will 
not be continued in the new crop 
year. 

A reconsideration of the govern- 
ment’s present ruling on army con- 
tracts and green dot flour and the 
substitution of the following formula 
would remove some of the present 
consequences: “That the base for 
monthly production in 1946 be 85% 
of one twelfth of the total distribu- 
tion for domestic use in the calendar 
year 1945.” It was asked that this 
formula be placed in effect June 1, 
1946. 

The milling industry proposals 


— 


were presented to USDA officials by 
M. F. Mulroy, chairman, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; Henry H. Cate, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co; Moritz 
Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co; E. W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
and C. R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc. Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, also took part in the discus- 
sions between the committee and 
government officials. 

Following the session Mr. Fakler 
expressed confidence that a com- 
mon ground of understanding had 
been reached between the industry 
and the government and that the 
government program as now outlined 
provided the prospect of reasonably 
good operating conditions for the new 
crop year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLAX CEILING PRICES 
UPPED 25¢ BU BY OPA 


Washington, D. C. — Maximum 
prices of flaxseed have been in- 
creased 25c bu at all sales levels 
to reflect parity to producers and 
to provide a cushion against ad- 
vances in parity, the Office of Price 
Administration announced May 17. 

The increase, effective May 17, 
1946, will also prevent processors of 
linseed meal, which is derived from 
the flaxseed oil extraction process, 
from getting a greater return from 
the May 13, 1946, increase of $14 
ton on linseed meal than they would 
normally obtain. 

In addition the increase will de- 
crease the cost to the government 
of maintaining flaxseed support prices, 
the OPA said. The action is covered 
in Amendment 9 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 397—Flaxseed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
April May May May 

2 4 11 1 
24,558 40,581 


Five mills ... 37,292 *41,018 


*Four mills. 





~~ 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY * 


Visible supply 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels 


of grain in the United States, 
(000’s omitted) on May 11, 


as compiled by the secretary of e 
and corre 











of a year ago: ‘ 
. -—Wheat—~ -—Corn——, -—-Oats—, --—Rye—, ~~ Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 19456 1946 1945 
Baltimore (ee. woes 693 1,576 297 931 650 10 17 258 ce 3 
a Tareas 5 202 +. as i “A “» ek 66 8 oe 
eS oa ce uae Sue 574 3,340 562 1,215 2,081 4,180 _ 756 308 660 
po are a 234 592 ee 238 465 93 be oe ee 127 
COMBOS = i is oo eso 251 885 9,731 3,409 1,150 2,535 377 56,004 388 1,181 
pO PPS ee ree es ait a ci “ es ° ve as ee oe 
ROUEMEEL: pape 65 oe Fe biw'ss 4,766 7,752 - 637 1,381 1,733 389 523 6,669 
En 756 4,067 56 207 230 183 os 87 56 64 
Galveston ...... ‘ete i 893 1,367 “s 261 45 - ve ws ei os 
Hutchinson Ritik sc 1,707 6,554 oe ot e °% °8 
Indianapolis ......... 437 453 1,483 1,713 122 73 = 69 2 7 
Kansas City ..... Sos 1,403 13,475 1,089 2,388 93 71 71 306 286 572 
Milwaukee ....... a etd sis 96 681 166 60 6 on -» 2,443 3,604 
Minneapolis .......... 988 5,991 415 900 2,755 799 116 964 2,300 4,280 
New Orleans ...... 2 183 667 22 482 170 57 os “3 ee Per 
ee Eee 3 6 10 85 53 19 1 1 AES is 
RMMRENED-' 5-500 oc: G be h-yras-e 902 3,78 3,385 2,039 452 202 16 6 139 192 
3 Re 2 oe mA aed 486 447 a a Pe 3% ee 51 
Philadelphia .:........ 633 368 65 180 82 62 4 635 $4 e 
ae ES pan 189 615 1,388 1,128 536 605 1 30 7 135 
0 es ea a are 56 107 686 230 109 45 “*e 15 2 6 
eS RAS SPs 629 1,259 322 1,093 439 649 »'é 5 28 55 
WUROIISGD © 6.0.) 0 c's 0.05 vet's 211 3,215 5 1 9 oe ee 5 155 
Ferre ye ys ee 233 201 + bs 
DOURES ) Whiceeice. 15,988 56,171 20,681 17,654 11,025 11,321 603 8,541 6,487 17,661 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
“ WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
May 14 185% 185% 183% 183% 173% 173% 181% Fas segs ones 
May 15 190% 190% 183% 183% 173% 173% 181% 
May 16 190% 190% 183% 183% 173% 173% 181% 
May 17 190% 190% 183% 183% 173% 173% 1815 
May 18 190% 190% 183% 183% 173% 173% 181% 
May 20 190% 190% 188% 188% 1885 188% 181% 
7—-CORN—~" r RYE ‘ OATS. ‘ 
Chicago Chicago Mir 1eapolis Chicago 
May July May July Mry July May July May July 
May 14 121% 121% 247% 148% 240 eves 3 83 835% 
May 15 121% 121% 242% 148% 235 elias 83 83 84 83% 
May 16 121% 121% 237% 148% 230 rere 83 83 84 83% 
May 17 121% 121% 232 148% 225 cine 83 83 84 83% 
May 18 121% 121% 227% 148% 220 Ss 6 83 83 84 83% 
May 20 121% 121% 232% 148% 225 stale 83 83 84 83% 
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New Wheat Base Ceilings 








Recapitulations of the base cejj. 
ing prices on wheat, with the May 
13 increase of 15c added, are shown 
in the accompanying tables. Pre. 
miums for protein and discounts for 
lower grades are the same as pub. 
lished in the May 30, 1945, issue of 
Second Revised MPR 487. The ta. 
bles are reproduced from Section 3.2 
Article ITI. 

Table 1—Base Prices, Bu, Bulk, at Terming) 

Base Points Other Than West Coast 

Terminal Base Points for “Standard 


Grades” of Wheat Other Than Durun 
Wheat. 


wets at? micas 

44 re 
= Sea 

Pela TEPés 

ot eS se 

gens. 8.80% 

S76Z 3 98 

ot ie a 

Cawmh p.- SBS 

am a ae H 

Cal wo 

gam -2 Sudip 

Terminal Snoss s¢ ig 

base point— n oe 

Base price, Base price, 

bu, bulk bu, bulk 

Atchison, Kansas... 1.83 1.88% 
Atlante, GO. - 7.2.0: 2.10% 2.15% 
Baltimore, Md. 2.07% 2.07% 
Boston, Mass. ...... 2.10% 2.10% 
Chicago, Ill. ...... 1.93% 1.93% 
Council Bluffs, Ia.. 1.83% 1.88% 
Duluth, Minn. ..... 1.85% 1.85% 
East St. Louis, Ill. 1.91 1.93% 
Galveston, Texas .. 1.93% 1.98% 
Kansas City, Kansas 1.83% 1.88% 
Kansas City, Mo... 1.83% 1.88% 
Leavenworth, Kansas 1.83% 1.88% 
Memphis, Tenn. eee 1.97% 
“Milwaukee, Wis...” 1.93% 1.93% 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 1.85% 1.85% 
New Orleans, La. . 1.98% 2.03% 
New York, N. Y 2.09% 2.09% 
Omaha, Neb. ...... 1.83% 1.88% 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 2.08 % 2.08% 
St. Joseph, Mo. 1.83% 1.88% 
St. Louis, Mo. ..... 1.91 1.93% 
Sioux City, Iowa .. 1.83% 1.88% 

Table 2—Base Prices, Bu, Bulk, for West 


Coast Terminal Base Points for ‘“Stand- 
ard Grades” of Wheat Other Than Durum 
Wheat 

Standard grades (No. 1 Heavy Dark North- 
ern Spring, No. 1 Heavy Northern Spring, 
No. 1 Heavy Red Spring, No. 1 Hard 
White, No. 1 Dark Hard Winter, No. 1 
Hard Winter, No. 1 Yellow Hard Winter, 
No. 1 Red Winter, No. 1 Western Red, 
No. 1 White Club, No..1 Soft White, No. 
1. Western White) 


; Price, 
Terminal base point— bu, bulk 
SOOOMIM, WERT, 40. scjaetidseesis. 1.78% 
CEES: WUE ain 6 pK dc BAS ah se 1.78% 
SPER CRIN) an .wo 6s Cev ce bi we.ue 1.78% 
San Francisco, Cal. ..i.......... 1.92% 
Los Angeles, Cal. ............... 1.78% 
Table 3—Base Prices, Bu; Bulk, at Ter- 
minal Base Points for ‘Standard 
Grades” of Durum Wheat 

fal) 6tsen coal 

OZ: ; 

. ° ° 

S gas7Z 4 

aecra n 

I o_~ 

ess 82 $, 
SAR6EBS ae 
A485 Pe 
6A Aaa - 
LP ite £3 
a%5 Eon a 
; Soo O. 
Terminal ads sac a8 
base point— 2m nada na 
Price, Price 
bu, bulk bu, bulk 

Atchison, Kansas 1.87% 1.7 
AtIAStA, “GOL? vcs rnes 2.19% 2.09% 
Boston, Mass. .:..... 2.14%, 2.04% 
eT Se (| ere 1.97% 1.87% 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 1.87% 1.77% 
Duluth, Minn. ....... 1.89% 1.79% 
Galveston, Texas 1.97% 1.87% 
Kansas City, Mo. 1.87% 1.77% 
Kansas City, Kansas. 1.87% 1.77% 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 1.87% 1.77% 

Los Angeles, Cal. 2.02% 1.92 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1.89% 1.79 % 
CO: OUR. seas hoe 1.87% 1.77% 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 2.12% 2.02% 
Portland, Ore. .¢.... 1.88% 1.78% 
St. Joseph, Mo. ..... 1.87% 1.77% 
Sioux City, Iowa 1.87% 1.77% 


STOCKMEN DENY BLAME 

Washington, D. C.—The Am«ricat 
National Livestock Association re 
sents any implication that this coun- 
try’s failure to meet its relief wheat 
commitments is related to “excessive 
use of grain” for fattening livestock. 

E. F. Mollin, secretary of the or 
ganization, raised the point in 2 let- 
ter to Chester Bowles, who, Mr. Mol- 
lin said, made the implication in ® 
recent radio address. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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SALES BOOSTERS 


for YOUR FLOUR DEPARTMENT 
* 


Made Better to Bake Better 


Silk Floss » Lassen’s Perfection * Imperator 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 
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41 When you think of new crop flour, 
remember the advantageous location 
of the Page Mills at a railroad center 
that can draw wheat from Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska. And 
remember, too, that Page’s flours are 
quality leaders, even under today’s 
government restrictions. “i 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 



































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR_MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
d | CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Northern Miner Photo 


P [ | RI ; . H R EK EK S A R S THE NORTH WEST TERRITORIES 
_ (Source of Uranium) 
Y The vast sections of Canada stretching 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING |Egeeeeeaiegs 
to the shores of the Arctic Ocean and 


reaching from Hudson’s Bay on the east 


to the Yukon territory on the west are 
known as the North West Territories. 


2 This area holds extensive mineral wealth 
EG : G ® fe AT WW a s T already developed. Oil from the wells 
of Fort Norman; Gold from the Yellow- 
knife; and Uranium, source of atomic 
ae AT T L 3 energy, from the stores of pitchblende 
on the shores of Great Bear Lake, have 
gained fame for this region. 
| A é T L A N D Air transportation and the develop- 
ment of navigation on the mighty 
Mackenzie promise further development. 
$8 U Te) N As we marvel at the possibilities of 
atomic power, this section of 1,309,682 
square miles, holds a place of vital 
importance to the future of the entire 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED world. 


I 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 3S >? 


7D | Tenes BAGS BAGS | 
Sit JUTE COTTON , 
. BAGS . BAGS 


4 B 4 


| A reser norm. -roromo ‘The CANADIAN BAG CO. Limited } = 4 


‘ 
d S Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 



































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL «= CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
) 1 re | fe lle “National” 
| fe. ae le - “Daily Bread” 
a “Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





) 























Mills and Sales Offices 


WINNIPEG - 







IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


T° SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


fe) Tolnhne 


TERN EXPORT MONTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPOR 


T OFFICE: VANCOU 


VANCOUVER: CALGARY «MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
* HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL « MONCTON 


VER 














Since = . 
James fchardson & bong 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 





es ee 
—— = 











Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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* 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 

















MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


— 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘FORTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 

















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











Ri G. PRATT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 


















SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 








Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


H#laple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 




















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 




































LIMITED 


einen 1nd Importers 
















out: ROYAL HOUSEyg 
AMOUS - BUFF 4/0 
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LENO WHEAT GERM 






























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd : 
verton 8 Co., . 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour MONTREAL - CANADA 
4 SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
Cable Address: ‘"“‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA CABLE ADDRESS IGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
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May 2 
a 
J. H. BLAKE 
Representing M.§ 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
ST 
& FLO 
LEN Produce Exchange NEW YORK roa 
ah uv " 
eC — 
SAPPHIRE An excited woman threw a faded ——, 
’ Sm apron on the counter in a shop. “Look T . ( 
bce sordige> anner = Evans = Sine 
een she cried. “Just look at Corporation y MA 
“I’m looking at it,” said the girl FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
behind the counter. “What about it?” Domestic and Export 
“What about it?” shouted the wom- 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
SAPPHIRE, UOT, Gow oss "Why, when, you sold me tha - 
and DAKOTANA flours departed And what happened? The color came F LO U R co 
-_ March Ist on a vacation of un- out at the very first washing!” & ‘ 
og known duration — this vacation at “Well,” the girl inquired, “wasn’t Broker and Merchandiser 
= the f that fast?” DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
request of our Government. & 2 . Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK Cabl 
During the absence of these fine flours their place will be taken A certain young ensign had the |New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. “— 
by Emergency Flour per Government specifications We-have wonderful good fortune to win the | 
gone far enough with our study of this new flour to feel war- — hs po yyricitagie Sng ge = B : C F 
. oe . roenniman Compan EUR 
ranted in saying that it will possess the same outstanding bread consent to their marriage. eer eenats pany . 
producing characteristics in relation to the extraction percentage “Young man,” demanded the ad- r 
: miral, “how do you expect to sup- FLOUR oe 
as were always found in regular SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD , yo pecs <0 Sup anes 
CROSS ond DAKOTANA flours a eee ee 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 10, 
an ensign? 
“Sir,” replied the young man, 
bravely, ‘“weren’t you an ensign when [ 
| | g a merredy , H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. A. 
ae See : Se “Yes,” barked the admiral, “but 
we lived off her rich father. But, FLOUR 
Blour Mella C see here young man, you can’t do Produce Exchange Sub 
OM GNY that to me.” New York City Seeth 
P eeth 
GENERAL OFFICES GREAT FALLS. MONTANA ¢$¢¢ J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
Reader: Do you make these jokes 
yourself? ! 
Editor: Yep, out of my head. J " J a SHEVELOVE 
¢?¢ ¢ Flour and Semolina noun 
Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed “Well, Doc,” said the patient, “you Representing Highest Class Mills Seetl 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The and I have been pals since college 25 Comaenen een eres: 7. o 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- days and I couldn’t think of insulting 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. you by offering you money. But I’ve PI 
" remembered you in my will.” PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
Fast, dependable service. “That’s mighty fine of you, old ’ 
a s boy,” said the doctor, “and, by the FLOUR BROKER 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad | way, ict me sce that prescription a 
again, will you? There’s a little cor- 7 Shanley A NEWARK, N. J. 
E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. vection I Want to make." anley Avenue 
Choice Sand < - 5 the church, [im "rT iawet <i HAR! 
andy was a leader in the church, A ls a ) Cl 
MI LLING WH EAT THEO. LIVERS but the increasing redness of his nose owehraee Ad ae age t GRA 
gave rise to suspicion among the con- “OR FLO See ' 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN gregation. The elders waited on him NEW YORK = FORM me). | Oy 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 1527 Candler Bldg. one day to inquire into the matter. PHILADELPHIA A = 
Kansas City, Mo. a Atlanta 3, Georgia After a question or two, Sandy 81 Hey 
glared, “My nose,” he said, “is glow- —— 
ing with pride at never putting itself RC 
° in anybody else’s business.” 
Cavin Hosmer, Stoite Co. W. H. Schneider Co. + & * S. R. STRISIK CO. 
a 
Millers Agents BROKERS Young Man (telephoning his best Flour Mill Agents 127 St. 
187 FEDERAL STREET girl): Would you like to have dinner ORK 
enaveER: shes. 323 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo with me tonight? Produce Exchange NEW ¥ 
: Girl: I’d love to, dear. 
Young Man: All right, tell your 
mother I'll be over at 7 o’clock. e 
BREY & SHARPLESS P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. o¢ Francis M. Franco ia 
Import and Export Statistics Snyder: Have you ever noticed 
F LO U R since 1919 that most successful men are bald? F LOUR 
O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 Friend: Naturally; they come out a) 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, Savane, Cubs Ry Produce Exchange, NEW YORK | 
©? ¢ pn — 
Sun-cured and Dehydrated Little Willie had gone to bring the d 
ALFALFA MEAL P E E K BRO S. kittens in. His father, hearing a shrill We are always in the Market for HAB! 
meowing, called out: “Don’t hurt the Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
meer ~~ sear & Flour Brokers kittens, Willie.” 
Lamar, Colorado “Oh, no,” said the youngster, “I’m GENERAL BAKING COMPANY All 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS carrying them very carefully by the 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK a ‘ 
stems.” bes “ice! 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Oory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





F, E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 


Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
10, Eastcheap 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
§ Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH . 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


a 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
New York 


Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Guarantee Trust, 


Reference: 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1PLoMA,"' Glasgow 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT”’ 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND AGENTS 
| s =) SL VAY 
Reference: Skipperet. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, | Cable Address: “Johnny” 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam | 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - 


| FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
| Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
| FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,”’ Oslo 


Starch 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 








| SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
| COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“Rurodam,” Rotterdam | Cable Address: “Flourimport” 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM | 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


| 


| Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
and ‘‘Mobil” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo’”’ 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 





Cables: ‘‘Pxrip,’’ Dundee ~ 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 





——— 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
ote 


ra Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 





410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
tts 








se of FEED S of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 
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Production was geared to a paint brush 





THE case 
AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 


— for uniform enrichment 





When the automobile was still a “horseless carriage,” 
body painting required vast storage areas in order to air- 
dry each coat. Modern industrial finishes and improved 
technique, however, allowed the installation of produc- 
tion-line methods. 

Today’s flour mills too, through the Agene Process, 
have production-line maturing. Gone are the delay, ex- 
pense and uncertainties of natural aging. Production is 
accommodated to needs rather than storage space. 

Agene matured flour gives the baker uniformly 
superior baking qualities — increased absorption, larger 
volume, finer texture and a more silky crumb. 
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HOW TWO CAN EAT BETTER 
THAN ONE 


Survey reveals specialized eating habits 
among city and rural children. 


If city boys and girls could share 
meals with their cousins on farms, 
if the good habits of each group 
could be learned and used by the 
other, a definite improvement in 
the nutrition of all would result, 
according to a test survey made 
last year in six midwestern rural 
and urban grade schools. 

Comparison of student food 
diaries used in this study shows 
that rural children’s diets are, in 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER 





the main, somewhat better than 
city diets. A large percentage in 
each group eat meals that are 
poor, or need improvement. But 
the faults discovered are of differ- 
ent kinds. 

Strangely enough, city children 
show up as the better drinkers of 
milk. They also win out compara- 
tively in consumption of meat, 
poultry and fish, citrus and other 
fruits, green and yellow vegetables. 
Farm children excel as eaters of 
eggs, potatoes, cereals and breads, 
margarine or butter. 

Broad improvement of child nu- 
trition is a many-sided problem, 
and one deserving the concerted 











MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND, FORTIFIED 


effort of school, home and com- 
munity. But the facts given here 
supply one interesting principle— 
that availability of food is not a 
primary influence on eating habits. 
Milk, for example, is surely as 
plentiful on the farm as in the city. 


A program to help teachers edu- 
cate all our children in better 
health and nutrition is now being 
built by General Mills. Posters, 
booklets, planning guides will be 
available in limited quantities. 
For further information, address: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 





VEGETABLES... some GRAPEFRUIT... or raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS...fluid, evaporated OREGGS...ordriedbeans, ...natural whole-grain or MARGARINE... use for 


raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. 


or canned. At least one Atleastoneservingaday. frozen or canned. Two or (oritsequivalent)adayfor ter. One serving of meat, or more servings a day. 
children and expectant or poultry or fish a day, oc- permit. 


serving a day. 


more servings a day. 


raw, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but- enrichedorrestored. Three spreads and for seasoning 


as you like and as supplies 


nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas or beans 


@ day for all others. 
each week. 


instead. Three or four eggs 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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in their Proper pl 


in educational, 


One of a Series of ads appearing 


Medical and health 


ace in the diet. 
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